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ODE. 





BY LEWIS MORRIS. 





{Sung by the college choir at the recent laying of 
the foundation stone for the new hall of residence for 
women students at Aberystwith College, Wales. } 


To-day we come to sow; 
Rejoice, tis Spring, ’tis Spring! 
The seed which soon shall grow 
To a diviner thing, 
The stone we bury here 
To stately heights shall rise, 
Through many a happy year, 
Fronting th’ approving skies. 
Give praise, be glad ! ’tis Spring to-day, tis Spring! 


Once the fond woman’s heart 
Dwarfed the swift woman’s mind; 
Divorced, they pined apart. 
Now, heart and brain combined 
A loftier height shall reach; 
Each soul that blossoms here 
Still, through a widening sphere, 
All it has learned shall teach. 
Be glad, dear Wales ! tis Spring to-day,’tis Spring! 


Bright day expected long! 
Forget we not to praise 
Her whose clear artless song 
Her sisters’ lot would raise ; 
Whose full and generous hand 
Aided, not here alone, 
Nor those, a kindred band, 
Who lay this fateful stone. 
Build quick! build strong! our women’s voices 
sing. 
Not less we rear a shrine 
Who build to-day, than they 
Who, in dim ages gray, 
Reared minster-towers divine. 
Knowledge is god-like; not to know 
The Eternal Law, is wrong. 
Let woman’s nature grow 
To high fulfilment strong. 
Aspire! Advance! Achieve! Be this our song! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In New York, the woman suffrage 
amendment, which had already passed the 
Assembly by a large majority, has passed 
the Senate,20 to 5. When it passed the low- 
er house,the papers opposed to equal rights 
proclaimed loudly that it was merely 
a farce, and that the Senate was sure to 
kill the measure. Now that the Senate 
has passed it by a vote of four to one, 
those papers are keeping rather quiet. As 
we have said before, if it is a pleasure to 
anybody to believe that the equal suffrage 
movement is losing ground, let him con- 
tinue to think so until facts undeceive 
him. 
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The comments of the ‘‘anti” papers are 
interesting, and sometimes mutually con- 
tradictory. Thus, when the suffrage bill 
was defeated in Massachusetts, the Boston 
Journal called it ‘*A triumph for women.” 
Now, when the suffrage amendment 
passes in New York, the N. Y. World, 
which is almost as much opposed to equal 
tights as the Boston Journal, says, ‘‘It is 
certainly a triumph of woman’s influ- 
ence.” In both States there were women 
Temonstrants as well as women peti- 
tioners, aud in both cases the latter great- 
ly outnumbered the former. Mrs. Scott 
and Mrs. Gilder will hardly thank the N. 
Y. World tor its comment, yet the World 
spoke the truth. 


«~*> 





In Missouri, Gov. Stone has vetoed the 
bill to legalize the social evil. He de- 
Serves the gratitude of women every- 


where. 
———_—_ +o - ——_ 


In Rhode Island, a Woman Suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment has just passed 
One house by a handsome*majority and 
has a fair prospect of passing the other. 

Ce ee 

To any one sending us a new subscriber 
to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL for one year on 
trial at $1.50, we offer a copy of ‘The 
Legal Status of Married Women in Mas- 
achusetts,” postpaid, by mail. 
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At the Golden Wedding of Rev. D. P. 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in Melrose, 
on May 6, there will be an afternoon re- 
ception from 2 P. M. to6 P. M. The 
evening reception announced last week 
will not take place. All friends will be 
welcome, but the affair will be informal 
and simple and as quiet as may be. 


—_—@@_ ~@o—___—_ 


In Florence, Oregon, at the municipal | 


etion last month, an entire woman’s 
Yang. was elected. As soon as the result 
&, % own,a question of the constitution- 
* of the election came up, and it was 


| dec ded that the women cculd not hold | 
office except by courtesy. The matter | 


was left to the old City Council, which 
has decided against the women. The 
Council will appoint men in their places. 
The terms of the old officers have ¢xpired, 
and those elected having failed to qualify, 
the town is without a government. This 
is an interference not only with the right 
of women to serve, but primarily with the 
rigbt of men to elect whom they choose 
to serve them. A South Carolina judge 
long ago decided that if there was no law 
expressedly forbidding a woman to hold 
an Office, she could do so. 
—__—_——_~+ore___—__ 

At a meeting of the Providence Woman 
Suffrage League held in Bell Street Chapel 
on April 1, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles gave an 
interesting lecture on ‘Anna Ella Car- 
roll,” the great unrecognized member of 
Lincoln’s Cabinet. Mrs. Bolles has made 
a thorough study of Miss Carroll’s great 
work during the most critical period of 
the Civil War. Her lecture is illustrated 
with maps and charts, and is made more 
vivid by Mrs. Bolles’ thorough familiarity 
with the localities of which she talks. 


+o 


It is hoped by many who heard Mrs. | 


Bolles that this lecture may be given to 
large audiences, as the subject is one which 
few persons know anything about. In 
this way the great services of a very re- 
markable woman may be more widely 
recognized and appreciated. 


ai all —— 


Another illustration of the superior fit- 


ness of men to transact public business | 


with dignity has just been given in Ar- 
kansas. A member of the Legislature 
called the Governor a demagogue and a 
spy. The two met the next day, and a 
war of words followed, which ended in 
the Governor spitting in the face of the 
Representative. The Representative an- 
swered in kind, and the Governor drew 
his revolver, which was snatched from 
him by bystanders. 


introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives to censure the Governor for his part 
in the affray, it was defeated by a two- 
thirds vote. Only suppose that one of 
the three women members of the Colorado 
Legislature had conducted herself in such 
amanner! It would have been trumpeted 
from Dan to Beersheba as a conclusive 
proof of the unfitness of women to vote. 


2 
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Men are not apt to indulge in rowdyism 
in the presence of women whom they re- 


spect, and there was some force in the | 
argument for woman suffrage made by a | 


member of one of the Canadian Legisla- 
tures a few years ago. An opponent sug- 
gested the horrible possibility that if 
women had the Parliamentary vote, some 
women might be elected to the Provincial 
Legislature. Another member retorted 
that this might prove an advantage, since 
if there were ladies present, the honorable 
gentlemen would probably cease to amuse 
themselves by throwing rubber overshoes 
at one another’s heads. The recent pull- 
ing of beards in the Nebraska Senate, 
described at length in another column, is 
another illustration in point. No doubt 
there is plenty of human nature in women, 
but it looks as if there were a good deal in 
men, too. 
sctuliiiiiinentacemiats 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector, writes in the Union 
Signal that the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court on the Factory and Work- 
shop Act of 1893 does not abolish (as has 
been supposed) the office of the inspec- 
tors. On the contrary, the child labor 
and “sweatshop” provisions are sustained, 
and it is stated that the inspectors are 
‘*State officers or officers of the State.’’ 
The decision sustains all of that act except 
the provision for the salaries of inspectors 
and Section 5, which read,‘*No female shall 
be employed in any manufaeturing estab- 
lishment, factory or workshop longer 
than eight hours in any one day nor more 
than forty-eight hours in any one week.” 





This brought the | 
fight to an end. When a resolution was | 
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| The loss of this section opens the way for 

| the exacting of excessive hours of labor 
under fear or penalty of dismissal. Mrs. 
| Kelley gives examples where, before the 

| passage of the law, women and girls 
worked fourteen, twenty and thirty hours 

| at a stretch, and says the wage-earners 

| regret that similar cruelties will be law- 
ful henceforth. 


—§— 


The foundation-stones were lately laid 
for the new hall of residence for women 
| students in connection with Aberystwith 
| College, Wales. The ceremony was in- 
| teresting and picturesque. The stones 
were laid by Lady Hills Jones, Mrs. 
| Jessy Williams and Mrs. T’. F. Roberts 
| (wife of Principal Roberts). The day’s 
| festivities ircluded a meeting presided 
| over by the Lord-Lieutenant; the per- 
| formance in Greek of a scene from the 
| “Frogs” of Aristophanes, the players be- 
|ing men and women students; and the 
singing by the cqliege choir of an ode by 
Mr. Lewis Morris, set to music by Pro- 
fessor Brough, LL. D. The site of the 
hall has been given by the Aberystwith 
| Town Council, and Miss Carpenter, the 
| principal, has promised to pay the sum 
| necessary to convert it from leasehold to 
| freehold if the Local Government Board 
| will consent. There are 347 students in 
| the college, of whom 143 are women. All 
| work together on an equal footing. The 
| London Christian World says: ‘‘The 
| women’s side is the growth of eleven 
| years, and eleven former women students 
| are now holding posts as head and rearly 
| forty as assistant mistresses in secondary 
| echools. Four have scholarships at Oxford 
| or Cambridge, and forty-eight have 
| graduated at London University—three 
as M. A.” 


-e 


The report of Miss Caroline Prince, a 
| worker for the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
| Association, was received by the Conven- 
tion at Decatur April 10 with great en- 
| thusiasm. During the year she addressed 
| 122 public audiences and several parlor 
| meetings. She held five grove meetings, 
and devoted her entire time to suffrage 
| work. She said: 

| Ihave never hesitated to accept calls, 
|even from the most remote country 
places, where I knew the remuneration 
| would be meagre. But I have always 
| been repaid by the earnest attention and 
| manifest gratiiude of my listeners. Every- 
where women are becoming tired of the 
| Old slow-footed methods to bring about 
| reforms desired, and are demanding the 
| ballot with which to remedy their wrongs, 
| protect their rights, and promote their 


| interests. 








Have you ever asked friends of suffrage 
| to subscribe to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
| at the special rate of $1.50 for the first 
| year on trial? Try, and see how readily 
| they will comply. Five new subsribers 
| will pay for your own paper for one year. 


~er- —— 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

| There is no country in the United States 
| like Southern Louisiana. It is a land of 
languorous beauty; of poetry and ro- 
| mance; of dreams and inactivity, save in 
a few towns where Northern people have 
settled and introduced their energetic 
| system of living. From New Orleans to 
Lake Charles there is an unbroken stretch 
of territory; broad, flat prairies that have 
been utilized for rice and sugar planta- 
| tions. Numerous rivers and bayous roll 
peacefully through them, adding exquisite 
toyches to the scenery. Mammoth live- 
oaks, draped in gray Spanish moss, line 
the sides of the streams, their branches 
almost meeting in the centre, forming 
shady arches. Sail boats with their white 
and crimson canvas, steamers, skifts and 
innumerable other craft float up and down 
the waters. 

The most famous of all the rivers and 
bayous are the Atchafalaya and the 
Teche, which are connected with the 
story of Evangeline. Nearly every planter 
claims the tree under which Longfellow’s 
heroine rested in that memorable search 
for her lover; but at St. Martinsville the 
| Arcadians say they have the original, the 

only. 

In traveling through this section, one 
| would think he had suddenly dropped 
| down into Southern France. Dark, for- 
_ eign faces are seen at every turn, and the 
| jabber of French tongues fills the air. 
This is the region from which Geo. W. 
| Cable secured the material for his numer- 
| ous stories. Here are the quaintest old 
| houses imaginable, the first story of brick 
| and the upper of frame work, with steps 
leading from the ground on the outer 
| side. Age and conservatism and fossilized 


| emamesieain 
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ideas and customs seemingly laugh at 
reforms. The W. C. T. U. and woman 
suffrage sound like the jarring tones of 
cold, grim iconoclasts. The Church of 
Rome holds fullsway. The women keep 
up the religion ; the majority of the men are 
practical infidels. At Opelousas there 
is a convent of colored nuns. In the hol- 
lows of the trees about the grounds im- 
ages and crucifixes are placed, before 
which our sisters in black bend the knee. 
The orange blossoms should be filling the 
air with their delicious perfume at this 
time. but the intense cold of the past 
winter killed nearly all of them. The 
snow lay on the ground several days. It 
was a terror to the inhabitants, many of 
whom had never seen it before. One old 
Creole man thought the judgment day had 
come, and in great fright went to bed and 
stayed there until the last vestige had 
melted. 

In visiting the homes of the sugar 
planters in Southern Louisiana, one would 
never dream that the war was over. On 
all sides there are unmistakable evidences 
of wealth ; elegant homes, horses and car 
riages, coachmen, dining-room servants, 
governesses and house-keepers; in the 
fields, hundreds of negroes working under 
an overseer, whom they call ‘‘overseer,” 
asin ante-bellum days. At sunrise, noon 
and sunset, the plantation bell rings and 
the laborers march to or from their work 
in battalions, with hoes on their shoul- 
ders, or riding mules. It is predicted that 
the days of sugar-planting are drawing 
toa close. The small bounty granted by 


: the last Congress has discouraged many. 


It is insisted that without the bounty the 
planters would be bankrupt. As there 
is a doubt concerning its continuance in 
the future by either the Democratic or 
Republican parties, the wise ones are 
beginning to shake their heads and all to 
groan inwardly. It is amusing, but piti- 
ful, to see how the almighty dollar gov- 
erns the political affiliations of men. I 
have never seen this illustrated so clearly 
as in the bolting of Democrats and others 
to the Republican party when the ques- 
tion of bounty or no bounty was being 
agitated. The situation that faced the 
planters was this, to face financial ruin or 
forsake their party, and they chose the 
latter. Self-interest carried the day. 
Several of the sugar planters are northern 
men, who have voted nothing but the 
Republican ticket from the beginning; 
but the majority have voted only the 
Democratic ticket since they arrived at 
their twenty-first birthday. The heroic 
age is gone. ‘'The times change,” and, 
alas! ‘‘men change with them.” It is yet 
to be proven how women will stand such 
tests. 

It is amazing to see how the woman 
suffrage question is growing in this quiet, 
slow-moving land. In conversations with 
men and women, opinions are expressed 
endorsing the movement that quite stag- 
ger the unexpectant listener. The women 
especially are having their eyes opened ; 
particularly those who have been con- 
nected with W. C. T. U. work. They see 
that the solution of the drink problem 
lies in woman’s ballot; and, looking 
deeper, they find that the key to the 
whole situation. 

As the world knows, the old Napoleonic 
statutes, under which the people of 
Louisiana live, forbid the ownership of 
clothes to married women. Several days 
ago, in an old French town, a little 
woman went to a store to buy her spring 
goods. She said to the clerk, ‘Please 
give me ten yards of this piece of calico 
for Mr. Bujean’s mother hubbard.” 

‘‘Why,” the clerk exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘when does Mr. Bujean have a 
chance to wear such garments?” 

The little woman replied, ‘‘They are 
Mr. Bujean’s clothes, but I use them. I 
have no right legally to call my wearing 
apparel my own.” “In this way,” she 
said to me, with a gleam in her eyes that 
spoke volumes, “I am trying to agitate 
the woman question, and bring men to see 
the injustice of it all.” 

The younger women down here are 
growing radical. There are two French 
Catholic girls, educated and refined, who 
expect to go on the platform in the in- 
terest of the W.C. T. U. One has made 
all arrangements to begin lecturing this 
fall. The W. C. T. U. has been the means 
of reaching many conservative home- 
women 2nd converting them to woman suf- 
frage, who could not otherwise have been 
reached. So, by all means, let every ad- 
vocate of suffrage encourage the W. C. 
T. U., for it is a leaven that is slowly, 
but surely, leavening the whole lump of 
humanity. BELLE KEARNEY. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


SARAH GRAND is writing another novel. 


Mme. MODJESKA, who was expelled 
from Russia recently, is in Berlin. She 
has appealed to Ambassador Runyon. 


Mrs. LULU NELSON is school treasurer 
of Whitefield township, Marshal! County, 
Ill., and is regarded as a very competent 
official. 

Mary H. SHERMAN has been elected a 
member not only of the school committee 
but of the board of health in Brookfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD begins the only 
serial that she has ever contributed to a 
magazine, in Scribner's for May—‘‘The 
Story of Bessie Costrell.”’ 

Mrs. STEWART, wife of Hon. Gideon 
T. Stewart, of Norwalk, O., although an 
invalid for many years, is interested in all 
suffrage and temperance work, and many 
of the meetings are held in her large par- 
lors. She not only looks after her house- 
ho)d, but also has a large farm under her 
direct supervision. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
are in full sympathy in all reform work. 


Mrs. ZELLA D1Ixson has been promoted 
from the Assistant Librarianship of the 


| University of Chicago April 1, to an Asso- 


ciate Librarianship. William Isaac Thom- 
as, Fellow in Social Science, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the Assistant Librarianship 
made vacant by Mrs. Dixson’s promotion, 
and will have special charge of the bibli- 
ographical work in the Departmental Li- 
braries. 

Miss FANNIE NESBITT, night operator 
at the Union Pacific station in North 
Topeka, Kan., has been presented with a 
gold medal by her fellow operators on the 
road for the heroism she displayed at 
Bonner Springs last fall, when a robber 
attempted to raid her office. Miss Nesbitt 
fought the robber off with a revolver, and 
saved express packages containing $1,200 
in cash. 


Mrs. MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE, 
Dr. JULIA HOLMES SMITH, and Mrs. 
CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY were the speak- 
ers at the last meeting of the Political 
Equality League of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club. The question for discussion was 
‘*Have the Two Leading Political Parties 
any Distinctive Principles?’ The three 
ladies answered respectively the questions, 
‘‘Why Am I a Republican?” ‘Why Am 
I a Democrat?” and ‘‘Why Am [ an Inde- 
pendent?” All the addresses were excel- 
lent, and were heartily applauded. A 
lively discussion followed. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL has been giv- 
ing acourse of lectures on ‘*Household 
Economics” at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, under the auspices of its School of 
Economics, of which Prof. Richard T. 
Ely is the head. ‘This is a new departure 
for the University. In the course on 
charities, which has just been completed 
under the same auspices, the lecture on 
‘Charities in Small Cities’ was given by 
Mrs. Florence Griswold Buckstaff, a grad- 
uate of the University. It is said to have 
been ‘‘one of the most satisfactory lec- 
tures of the course, both as to matter and 
manner.” 


CAMILLA COLLET, the eminent Scandi- 
navian writer who has just died, was a 
strong advocat2 of equal rights for 
women. It is said that no private per- 
son in Scandinavia and Northern Europe, 
with the exception of Fredrika Bremer, 
has done so much to raise the respect for 
the Northern woman and her personality. 
Camilla was the daughter of one of Nor- 
way’s most remarkable men, the leader of 
the early Norwegian independence move- 
ment, and sister to the poet Henrik Verge- 
land. In 1841 she married the prominent 
Norwegian jurist, P. J. Collet, and ten 
years later became a widow. In 18565, 
her novel ‘‘The Amtman’s Daughters” 
made her famous. Like all her succeed- 
ing works, it advocated enlarged oppor- 
tunities for women. It made a great 
sensation. Both Ibsen and Tolstoi de- 
clare that they were indebted to her for 
many ideas and suggestions. From a 
purely literary point of view, her works 
are highly praised. The esteem in which 
the old authoress was held, was shown by 
the great demonstration in Christiania 
two years ago on her 80th birthday. In 
this festival it is said that a thousand 
women, representing every nationality, 
took part, and representatives from many 
of the learned, literary, and political 
societies of Europe attended. Few wom- 
en not of royal blood have ever been the 
object of so cosmopolitan a celebration. 
Mme. Collet leaves four sons, all promi- 
nent in Norwegian affairs. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 

In London, England, the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Ser- 
vants, this year comes of age; thirty-two 
branches exist in nearly every district in 
London, and at these 11,063 applications 
for help were made by as many girls; 
6,113 places were found for these girls; 
1,584 of them were placed in lodging- 
houses, 356 in training homes. It was 
necessary to assist 792 to hospitals, con- 
valescent homes, or other medical help; 
and 1,568 were supplied with clothing, 
which has been partially or entirely paid 
for by 1,259 of that number. 


Lady Henry Somerset, in her paper 
The Woman's Signal, under the head of 
“The Justice of Mercy,” says: 

“Amy Gregory, the wretched young 
woman sentenced to death last week for 
the murder of her infant child, uttered a 
protest on hearing the verdict, ‘‘in an in- 
coherent speech broken with sobs,” that 
has touched the people’s heart. For our- 
selves we do not believe in capital punish- 
ment, and if ever the mitigation of a 
sentence was merited, it isin the case of 
these miserable young unwived mothers, 
who must bear in their own bodies, and if 
the law is carried out, must expiate ata 
rope’s end, the crime of two. 

The reprieve granted on Monday by 
Mr. Asquith was a foregone conclusion, 
and the case has furnished a significant 
commentary on the importance of women 
jurors. But this is not the point we wish 
to make. Our contention is that the 
penalty of capital punishment, in such 
cases as that of this poor woman, in- 
volves a severity altogether out of 
harmony with the bumane spirit that 
usually controls the administration of our 
courts. 


In Glasgow, Scotland, April 3, at the 
Second Annual Conference of Women's 
Trades, representing 93 526 women work- 
ers, Miss Irwin, the secretary, said: 

‘‘Regarding the employment of women 
in shops.80 witnesses have been examined, 
and it was ascertained that 16 and 17 
hours per day and as many as 90 and 
100 per week were being worked. 


She also made reference to the pro- 
posed application of the Factory and 
Workshops’ Act to laundries, and to the 
means that had been taken toward 
farthering and extending the organization 
of the Council, and added: 

Women meant to have votes of their own 
some day; but meantime, the next best 
thing was to he able to i: fluence those 
who had the votes, and that they could 
do by means of their Federation. ‘The 
Woman Suflrage question was more a 
labor question than anything else, and in 
this work they should aim rather at a 
constructive than a destructive policy. 
They were willing to work with all parties 
and sects who were seeking the common 

ood. Similar Councils have been formed 
n London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
the report stated, asa result of the Scot- 
tish Council, and the extension would 
greatly assist the common cause in ap- 
pee the Government in matters of 
ndustrial legislation. 

Glasgow leads the van in the important 
matter of women Parish Councillors. 
Two ladies are already elected, and have 
got in without a contest—Mrs. W. A. C. 
Greenlees (of Dowanhill) and Miss Mary 
M. Burnett for the sixth ward of Govan 
parish. 

The German Reichstag has directed 
that the foliowing enquiries be made 
respecting women’s labor and its time- 
limitations. (1) What economic, hygienic 
and moral displacements have resulted 
from curtailing the hours of woman’s 
labor? (2) What observations have been 
made in regard to the relation between 
‘trate of production” and “length of labor 
hours?” (3) How have workingmen been 
affected by the time limitation of female 
labor? (4) According to experience 
gained, would it be desirable to extend 
the limitation of working hours to men 
also? and if so, what limitation? (5) 
What effects on health and family life 
does the employment of married women 
have? (6) How far does the legal hour 
and a half guaranteed to all women work- 
ers who have a home to look after, really 
afford them a boon? (7) What further 
curtailment of married women’s labor- 
time would be desirable or necessary ? 


In the French Legislature an attempt 
was made last week to amend the wicked 
law imposed on France by thet man of 
‘blood and iron,” the first Napoleon, 
under which no inquiry as to the paternity 
of a child born out of wedlock is per- 
mitted; but the chivalric Frenchmen de- 
clined so much as to take a vote on the 
subject. The laws of England are less 
inhuman, but the meshes of the net of 
legislation are still far too loosely knit 
to catch that most illusive of all live 
creatures—namely ‘“‘the father of the 
child.” 





——<Oo-— 


MISSOURI NOTES, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The ladies of the St. Louis W. C. T. U. 
have plans nearly completed for a two 
days’ meeting, May 2 and 3, to be known 
as the Mississippi Valley Congress of 
Women. Miss Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Clara C. Hoff- 





man will be present. Among the sub- 
jects discussed, equal suffrage will have a 
prominent place. 


> 





MRS. LIVERMORE ON “THE WOMAN'S 


BIBLE” 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser : 


It is not a ‘‘Woman’s Bible” which is 
now in process of preparation by a com- 
mittee of English and American women. 
It is a *‘Women’s Commentary on the 
Bible’—quite another thing. Nor does 
the Women’s Committee propose a com- 
mentary on the whole Bible; only on 
those portions that relate to women, 
which include about one-eleventh of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

From time immemorial men eminent for 
scholarship and Bibical lore bave written 
commenturies on the Bible. My hus- 
band’s library, that of a iife-long clergy- 
man, abounds in them They have ex- 
plained the passages that relate to woman 
in various ways, there being a variety of 
opinion amovg commentators on the Holy 
Scriptures, the exegesis of one not in- 
frequently being contradicted by that of 
another. 

The time has arrived when women are 
competent to explain the Bible for them- 
selves. There are students and scholars 
among them, ministers who have been 
graduated from colleges and theological 
schools, and whu have been ordained to 
the ministry and installed over church 
parishes by committees of men ministers, 
appointed for that purpose. Rev. Augusta 
Chapin of Omaha, an ordained woman 
minister for thirty or forty years, has 
received the degree of D. D. 

There are many women at toe present 
time who are superior Greek scholars, like 
President Irvine at the head of Wellesley 
College. And there are some women in 
Evglund and America who are excellent 
Hebrew scholars. When Rev. Mrs. Bisbee, 
nee Babcock, finished her course of theo- 
logical study at the Harvard Divinity 
School, it was stated by the press that 
she was the best Hebrew scholar of her 
class, all of whom were men. Why then 
should not women write acommentary on 
those portions of the Bible that relate to 
their sex? The man's point of view and 
the woman’s are not always the same. 
Let us have both, and then compare them. 

This Women’s Commentary was planned 
six years ago, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton having first proposed it. Although 
at the head of the organization, she is ex- 
pected to do only a sbare of the work, as 
a large committee of English and Ameri- 
can women are associated with her, who 
are to assist her. Rev. Mrs. Olympia 
Brown, Rev. Mrs. P. A. Hanaford, Rev. 
Augusta ‘Chapin, D. D., Mrs. Livermore, 
Miss Frances Willard. Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Mrs. Sara Underwood, and Mrs. Helen 
Gardener. while a large force of cultivated 
and scholarly women are at Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s service in England. 

The women commentators will not 
meddle with creeds, doctrines or disputed 
texts of scripture. This one sole question 
will occupy them: ‘*What does the Bible 
teach or affirm concerning women?” 


0O——— 


WOMEN LAWYERS NEEDED, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following item is so strong a plea 
for the employment of woman in law, 
particularly by women, and at the same 
time is so strong an argument in favor of 
women in the field of law, that I send it 
to you for publication: 

Lately I had a case in court involving 
honor and means, and from its nature of 
the greatest importance tome. Opposing 
me was a man who had shown himself 
to be unscrupulous, and who had at his 
command money to buy what he could 
not hope to win equitably. On my side 
I had an agreeable man, who somehow 
came to be much interested in my oppo- 
nent’s interests, so much so in fact as to 
seemingly favor them rather than mine. 

Between these men an arrangement 
was made to set the case on the short cal- 
endar, where cases are tried in an hour. 
It would have consumed days to try this, 
doing justice to me, were all the points in 
it tried properly; that is, the points, as 
they had ‘‘fixed” it, were to be disposed 
of so hurriedly as to give no time for 
enquiry. 

It was a critical moment, in which I got 
a clever woman lawyer, Mary A. Ahrens, 
of 91 South Clark Street, Chicago, into 
the case as counsel, together with my 
former lawyer. But about this he knew 
nothing, until he met her in court on 
the morning designed for the trial. Great 
was the surprise to both men, for and 
against, to find a woman in the case, and 
one whom they knew well enough to fear. 
As soon as she looked the statutes over, 
her practised eye discovering the combina- 
tion made, they both quietly fled from 
the court and left her master of the situa- 
tion. Calmly she waited till the case was 
reached. As calmly she faced the judge 
and presented her argument, which upon 
its close gained her the verdict, and a 
substantial one at that. 

Was not this outcome a justification for 
women in law? Is it not a strong plea 
for women in the legal profession? Per- 
sonally I am penetrated, from my experi- 
ence, with the great importance that 
women may be able to employ women 
lawyers, and above all that women law- 
yers may be available to detect by their 
technical legal knowledge just such wicked 
combinations as too often exist among 





lawyers. Mrs. Ahrens did this for me 
only a few days ago. I want to reach the 
ears of women through their eyes, and so 
send it on to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
KATHERINE HODGEs. 
Chicago, lll., April 8, 1895. 





ILLINOIS NOTES, 


CHICAGO, APRIL 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The past week may be termed an ‘‘oft” 
ene in club circles, as so many of cur 
active women were laboring with the 
legislators at Springfield and attending 
the State Suffrage Convention. 

The newly organized Woman’s Club of 
Woodlawn met on Tuesday and listened 
to an inaugural address by its president, 
Mrs. Corinne Brown, and encouraging 
reports from the various sections. The 
club will tender a reception to Chicago 
authors, April 23. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 





| 


| 


met at the Palmer House Thursday even- | 


ing, and listened to a paper on ‘‘Hawaii” | 


by Miss Mary H. Krout. The address 
gave a concise history of the picturesque 
country and a clear idea of the troubles 
which so recently caused a revolution 
therein. Miss Krout, from her long and 
brilliant newspaper experience, has ac- 
quired the happy faculty of clearness and 
vigor of expression as well as the ability 
to condense. The Association has been 
invited to hold its June meeting in Rock- 
ford by Mrs. Julia R. Barnes, one of its 
executive board, and other ladies of that 
hospitable city who will entertain aj] who 
attend. As the Press Association is a 
State organization it is fitting that some 
of the monthly gatherings be held outside 


the city. 
The ever active Thirteenth Ward Equal 
Suffrage Club will meet this even- 


ing to discuss the following topics: ‘‘In 
What is the Judicial Power of Illinois 
Vested?’ ‘*The Duties and Powers of the 
Supreme Court,” ‘‘What are the Circuit 
Courts?” ‘Describe County Courts,” “A 
General Discussion of the Divorce Laws.” 
The members of this club cannot fail to 
be well informed after a season of study- 
ing into such vital subjects. 
CAROLINE A. HULING. 


———— 


VALUABLE COURSE OF LECTURES. 

Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick will give a 
course of five lectures on the following 
topics, to classes of from fifteen to thirty, 
at $2 each, for course ticket: 

1. From Monera to Mankind: a study 
of Evolution 

2. The Matriarchal 
Antiquity. 

3. The rise of the Patriarchate. 

4. Physical Force Not the Basis of 
Government. 

5. Money: What it is, and what it can 
and cannot do. 

The first lecture, ‘‘A Study in Evolu- 
tion,” is intended to show, from the 
habits of animals, that nature never de- 
signed to divide the sexes into two sets of 
creatures, with different passions, emo- 
tions and intellectual capacity. 

The second lecture begins where the 
first left off—at the dawn of human soci- 
ety, and follows the development of the 
earliest civilizations, those of Egypt, 
Babylon, India and China, during the 
Matriarchate. 

The third lecture deals with the origin 
and progress of the Patriarchate, whose 
development began under the Matri- 
archate, the two running contemporane- 
ously for many centuries before Christ. 

The fourth shows how society has con- 
founded war and government, two widely 
dissimilar things which had originally 
no connection whatever. 

The fifth is an attempt to show how 
false ideas of money corrupt public 
morals, stagnate business, and check 
national progress; and why, women, as 
teachers of youth, should thoroughly 
comprehend the subject. 

Mrs. Dietrick has put a good deal of 
study and research into these lectures, 
which enables her to give her audiences a 
vast deal of information not easily ob- 
tained. It is information with which 
those cannot dispense who are to-day 
studying the evolution of woman, her 
past history, and the devious and often 
sorrowful ways by which she has come to 
her present position. 

Mrs. Dietrick may be addressed at her 
home, 20 Lowell Street,Cambridge, Mass., 
or at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office. We 
hope she may have many applications for 
her valuable lectures. M. A. L. 


———~@e—___—_—_ 


At the election in Painesville 537 
women voted and they elected both of 
their candidates. When the old parties 
held their conventions they snubbed the 
women and nominated the men for office. 
This roused the ladies to action and they 
went to work and snowed the men under 
so deep that they will not be heard of 
politically again. They got out carriages 
and gathered in the ladies from all parts 
of the town.—Ashtabula (0.) News. 





Civilizations of 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


UNAMERICAN IMMIGRATION. Its Present 
Effects and Future Perils. A study 
from the census of 1890. By Rena 
Michaels Atchison, Ph. D., with an 
introduction by Joseph Cook. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 1894. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is a compilation of facts and figures 


| which are positively startling in their 


significance. Those who lamert with 
reason the evident deterioration of man- 
ners and morals, the decline of patriotism, 
the steady advance of illiteracy, pauper- 
ism and crime, will be enlightened and 
reassured by the demonstration that these 
are the results of preventable causes, viz. : 
the amount and degraded character of 
our unrestricted immigration. The pop- 
ulation of native parentage was probably 
never more intelligent, moral and self- 
respecting than now. But it is already 
in our large cities a minority. Whether 
it can stand the strain of a continued im- 
portation of needy competitors with our 
own unemployed population, whether the 
farms will hold their own against the 
multiplying city populations—two-thirds, 
three-quarters, and in some cases seven- 
eighths of whom are of foreign birth or 
parentage, is a serious question. It is 
significant that the first complete pres- 
entation of the case is bya woman. Mean- 
while, let the advocates of woman suf- 
frage and all other reforms take courage. 
We are fighting in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois an edu- 
cational battle with the hordes of barbar- 
ism. Mrs. Atchison well says: 

‘*With a large foreign element, having a 
preponderating voting power in almost 
every State north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line from Maine to California, and this 
element increased by a half million 
yearly, and with all its hereditary social 
instincts intensely hostile to such a con- 
ception of woman’s work and position, it 
would seem, indeed, that this reform, 
which has counted among its advocates 
the honor roll of American philosophers, 
poets and statesmen, may prove after all 
but the Utopian dream of the pure women 
and brave men of America’s golden age 
and prophecy and song. It would seem 
indeed that its success lies in the hope 
that the chivalrous manhood of the South, 
where alone native American manhood is 
still supreme politically. may yet see that 
the only true chivalry towards women is 
uncompromising justice.” 

But Mrs. Atchison is not extreme in 
her suggestions for remedying the evil. 
She advocates an immigration law, general, 
not special, which shall admit the worthy 
and exclude only the unfit. Ability to 
read and write, money enough to support 
one for six months, previous good char- 
acter, and intention to become an Ameri- 
can citizen would be reasonable condi- 
tions. No person should be allowed to 
vote except a citizen native or naturalized 
who can read the Constitution in the Eng- 
lish language. With these simple provi- 
sions ¢ ficiently and honestly enforced we 
may continue to be an asylum for the 
oppressed and aspiring of al! nations, 
without them we shall become a moral 
cesspool. H. B. B. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. A Monograph on 
Personal Immortality in the Light of 


Reason. By George Croswell Cressey, 
Ph. D. Boston: George H. Ellis. 75 
cents. 


This is a thoughtful attempt to prove 
that immortality is an unavoidable infer- 
ence from the known facts of nature in 
their widest significance. After stating 
the conditions of the problem and con- 
sidering the nature of men, it affirms the 
persistence of the soul. The nature of 
the universe is declared to be moral, and 
while the conviction of immortality varies 
according to individual temperament and 
education, it is both a natural inference 
from the facts of life and a generic in- 
stinct. Conditional immortality is shown 
to be absurd. It must be the lot of all or 
of none. Religious philosophy rests upon 
the facts of experience, but a full com- 
prehension of the nature of our future 
state would be incompatible with the disci- 
pline and preparation of this life. What 
concerns us is the best use of the present. 

H. B. B. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By 
Frederick Tracy, B. A., Ph. D. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 90 
cents, postpaid, by mail. 1894. 


The results of the systematic study of 
children are thoroughly stated in this 
little volume. Sympathetic observation 
is made of the first essays of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, taste, and smell. Organic 
sensations and muscular feelings are fol- 
lowed by manifestations of fear, anger 
surprise, curiosity. These again by im- 
pressions of beauty and comprehension 
of the humorous. Love, sympathy and 
jealousy soon follow. Perception, mem- 
ory, imagination, and the idea of selfhood 
come later. Intellect, volition and lan- 
guage soon manifest themselves. Speech 
is a joint product of heredity and educa 
tion. The new-born infant has not yet 
sufficiently developed lungs to speak and 
bas nothing to speak about. ‘There is 
much curious information concerning the 
successive stages of education during the 
first, second, third and fourth period of 
six months. H. B. B. 


A CHILD OF NATURE, STUDIES OF THE 
OUTWARD AS RELATED TO THE INWARD 
Lire. By Marion D. Shutter, D. D. 
Boston: James H. West. 1895. Price, 
$1. 

Five sermons on natural scenes and 
subjects—A Wayside Prophet, The Joy 
in Harvest, Movements of the Leaves, The 
Mission of the Snowflake, and Down on 
the Lake. Mr. Shutter says: ‘‘We have 
a thread, whose strands are morality and 





ee, 


duty. If we hold it firmly, it will lead ys 
out of every cavern of darkness into the 
light. Whoever is questioning whether 
there be a God, may be sure that he wij 
not find him by wandering away from hig 
own work.” H. B. B, 


OKLAHOMA AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Freeman E. Miller, A. M. Buffalo; 
Charles Wells Moul’on. 1895. 


Seventy occasional poems, written amid 
the prairies of Oklahoma, deserve notice 
as probably the first development of 
literature in the New Territory whose 
sudden settlement when the lands were 
thrown open is thus described - 

Crowds! crowd;3! crowds! 

Suddenly here as if come from the clouds 

That faded away as they came; 

Mad acres of people aflame 

With thirst for a morsel of land; 

Wild bunters of fortunes whose game 

Is ever escaping the hand; 

Vast, countiess, uncountable throngs 

With restless. unrestab'e feet. 

That hurry the ways full of agonized wrongs 

For the conquest of happiness sweet; : 

Wild seas of ambition whose waves of desire 

On their obstacles mighty continually beat, 

Where neither the shore nor the ocean is fixed; 

Like thunder us s2ng3 of a choir, 

Whose murmurs in music repeat ; 

And confusion and chaos are terribly mingled 

and mixed. 


The young poet thus announces his 
purpose: 

To ope each cage where a heartless age 
Hath chained the birds of singing. 
‘Till Love’s own glee that is fond and free 
Shall laugh where they are winging— 
Such is my wish. ‘Tis true, hold I, 
that songs like birds in bondage die. 

H. B. B, 


MESSAGES OF FAITH, HOPE AND Love. 
Selections for every day in the year 
from the sermons and writings of 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston : George 
H. Ellis. 1895. 


Happy is the daughter who can com- 
pile a book containing so much wisdom 
and goodness from the writings of her 
father; and happy the father whose words 
of counsel and inspiration can be thus 
made to do their good work among the 
living by his daughter, after he himself 
has passed away! We have seldom seen 
80 fine a collection of thoughtful, reverent 
passages, each perfect and complete, for 
every day inthe year. The compiler says in 
her preface: ‘'The sermons from which 
these selections are taken were written 
by one who during all his life abounded 
in hope; hope rooted in a faith in the 
never-fading goodness of a heavenly 
Father ; a faith which grew only stronger 
and deeper in hours of sorrow and be- 
reavement. . . . These words, which have 
brought strength and comfort to those 
who heard them spoken, are now sent 
forth as messages to others.” The book 
should have a wide circulation. H. B. B. 


A HANDBOOK OF LOUISIANA, giving 
geographical and agricultural features, 
together with crops that can be grown, 
etc. Compiled and written by request 
for the State Immigration Association, 
by Wm. C. Stubbs, Ph. D., director 
State Experimental Stations. New Or- 
leans. 1895. 


This is a very complete description of 
the soil, surface, climate, timber, crops 
and social conditions of Louisiana. Proba- 
bly in the United States, no area of 45,- 
000 square miles (six times that of Mas- 
sachusetts) is capable of so great an aver- 
age amount and variety of agricultural 
products. A large part of the State can 
only be made productive or habitable by 
the intelligent expenditure of capital. But 
there are extensive tracts of rich prairie 
upland, which can be occupied and tilled 
by persons of moderate means, and which 
are fast filling up with Northern settlers. 
A colony of industrious. enterprising fam- 
ilies who would select a suitable tract, 
laying out a village and subdividing the 
land, carrying with them their churches, 
schools and township organization, would 
have an almost ideal domain, especially 
adapted to constitutions requiring escape 
from the bleak spring of New England 
and the harsh winter of the Northwest. 
Let such persons write to Mr. Stubbs for 
further information. H. B. B. 


SENATOR INTRIGUE AND INSPECTOR NOSE- 
BY. By Frances Campbell Sparhawk. 
Price. $1. Boston: Red Letter Pub- 
lishing Co. For sale by all booksellers, 
or sent postpaid by publisher on receipt 
of price. 


This is the whole Indian question in the 
shape of a brief, spirited story. It tells 
of the fruits of years of self-denying, suc- 
cessful missionary labor in civilizing In- 
dians destroyed in a day by the removal 
of a faithful agent and an efficient super- 
intendent and the substitution by Senator 
Intrigue of two worthless political hench- 
men, upon a lying report trumped up for 
the purpose. Miss Sparhawk has put the 
argument and protest against our Indian 
system, in the woman’s way, by a con- 
crete personal narrative. No one can 
read it without sympathy with the Indians 
and their benevolent instructors, and in- 
dignation against the spoils system which 
keeps the tribes in barbarism. Let every 
friend of the Indians read this admirable 
little book. H. B. B. 


AFTER THE SEX STRUCK, OR ZUGAS- 
SENT’s Discovery. By George N. 
Miller, Copley Square Series, February 
1895: Paper, price 25 cents. 

This is a plea for self-restraint in mar- 
riage,and a recognition of the wife’s right 
to decide when she will become a mother. 
The poverty, sickness, vice, and misery 
of mankind are ascribed to reckless and 
excessive parentage, and the birth of 
unwelcome children that are the off 
spring of passion rather than of unselfish 
love. The has_ received 
commendation of Kate Field, Rev- 
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phebe A. Hanaford, Helen H. Gardener, 
and others. Its motto is that ‘‘with the 

ht teaching of the young all difficulties 
of sexual self control vanish into nothing- 


ness.” H.B B 
Gov's Licnt as 1T Comes TO ME. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1895. Price, $l. 


The climbing of each individual soul by 
its own sharp and sorrowful experiences 
from materialism to spiritual life is the 
jesson taught by this book. ‘‘Silent lis- 
tening,” with an ever-increasing sense of 
dependence, the inner voice responds to 
the earnest call with messages cf hope 
and consolation. A mystical spirit of 
devotion is manifest throughout, and will 
endear this volume to all who love reli- 
gious contemplation. H. B. B. 


How WE Roser. By David Nelson Beach. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1895. Price, 
60 cents. 


Four rhapsodies, if we may without 
offence so designate the contents of this 
earnest and devout volume, will commend 
themselves to some. By Two and Two, 
Gautama and Jesus, About some Mys- 
teries, and The Great Purpose are pas- 
sionate, dramatic expressions of abstract 
ideas difficult to comprehend but full of 
earnest purpose. ‘Their vagueness eludes 
while it attracts, but makes a review diffi 
cult. H. B. B. 


RussiaAN RAMBLERS. By Isabel F. Hap- 
good. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton M'filin & Co. 1895. Price, $1.50. 


This 18 an unusually interesting and in- 
structive book of travels. Miss Hapgood 
possesses the prime requisites for a trav- 
eller, a real liking for the people, man- 
ners, and institutions of the country she 
explores. Sympathy attracts and makes 
friends. It also develops insight. It 
enables Miss Hapgood to learn the mean- 
ing of things and to conyey the meaning 
to her readers. She had the great advan- 
tage of gg gg | the language. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Nizhni Novgorod 
Fair, and ‘‘Mother Volga,” are all admi- 
rably described. But still more novel and 
valuable are her sketches of rural and 
family life, and of Count Tolstoi and his 
wife and their household. Miss Hapgood’s 
estimate of people and institutions differs 
widely from that of most travellers. Her 
‘tone generalization” is that the Russians 
are as a nation too long suffering and 
lenient, and that they allow too much 
personal independence. She says in con- 
clusion: ‘If I succeed in dispelling some 
of the absurd ideas now current about 
Russia, I shall be content. If I win a 
little comprehension and kindly sympathy 
for them, I shall be more than content.” 
The book has a good index, but lacks a 
map, without which no book of travels is 
complete. H. B. B. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION AND THE 
MASSACRES OF THE CHRISTIANS. By 
Rev. M. C. Gabrielian, M. D. Allen, 
Lane & Scott, 229 So. 5th Street. Phil- 
adelphia. Price, 25 cents. 


In this pamphlet of about fifty pages, 
the author has compiled a careful and 
authentic account of the persecutions, 
outrages and general misgovernment from 
which the Armenian Christians have been 
suffering for years, under Mohammedan 
rule. Dr. Gabrielian has made a study 
of the history of his country. He pub- 
lished some years ago a book entitled ‘* The 
Armenians, or the People of Ararat,” full 
of valuable and trustworthy information, 
which ought to have a large circulation, 
now that public attention and interest 
have been so largely directed to the Ar- 
menians. The present pamphlet con- 
tains an account of the late massacre, and 
some of the most important events of the 
last few years. It bristles with citations 
from authorities, and the facts which it 
reveals are appalling. More than 100,000 
Christians have been massacred by the 
Turks and Kurds within the last seventy- 
five years. A map of the region adds to 
the interest and value of this little treat- 
ise. We wish that both the book and the 
ames may have a wide reading, and 

elp to stir up the sluggish conscience of 
Christendom. 


By Frances E. 
1895. 


A QUAINT SPINSTER. 
Russell. Boston: Roberts Bros, 
Price, 60 cents. 


This is a character sketch of a benevo- 
lent old maiden lady who has inherited 
some money and with it has built a home 
for unmarried women. Her own peculiari- 
ties and those of her protegés are sketched 
with humor and pathos, so that even 
their foibles and weaknesses appeal to 
Our sympathy and respect. The literary 
Miss Gildersleeve, who made calls with 
Plutarch’s Lives under her arm and dream- 
ily offered her hand instead of her fare to 
the car conductor, the benevolent Miss 
Lawrence with her night-school for boys, 
the generous Camilla Graham and the 
practical Miss Marchmont all rejoiced in 
the wedding of the popular Miss Meekson 
and welcomed the double portrait of her- 
self and her husband to a place in their 
Memorial Hall. This is throughout a 
pleasant and appreciative recognition of 
“the glorified spinster.” H. B. B. 


A Story OF THE PLAINS. By Bret Harte. 
Paper. Boston and New York. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside Paper 
Series No. 66. Price, 50 cents. 


CHILDREN. By 
London: Me- 


THE STATE AND ITS 
Gertrude M. Tuckwell. 
thuen & Co. 1894. 


Among social questions that of the 
children is the most important. This book 
represents their condition and suggests 
alterations and improvements. In succes- 
sive chapters the writer describes reform- 
atories, industrial and truant schools, 
workhouse schools, voluntary schools, 
children’s hospitals and lunatic asylums, 
homes for blind and deaf and dumb chil- 





dren, the hardships of circus and theatre 
children, of gypsy children, of half-timers 
and full-timers, etc. Child-labor has the 
worst possible moral effect. The writer 
thinks there should be no workers under 
fifteen years of age. 
amount of cruelty and c ppression inflicted 


and carried the letters in a small basket, 
protected by a waterproofcovering. She 
had delivered many writs of Parlia- 
mentary elections in her capacity as post- 


There is a vast | Woman. 


At the annual meeting of the National 


on children in Englana, which they are | Science Club for women, in Washington, 


powerless to resist. Tnis book will do 
good by calling attention to the abuses 
which prevail. H. B. B. 


THE Doctor, His WIFE, AND THE CLOCK. 
By Anna Katharine Green. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1895. Price, 50 cents. 

This novel is based upon a mysterious 
crime and the effort of a skilled detective 
to unravel the guilty secret. it is a weird 
and sorrowful tale, which keeps the 
reader in suspense and ends with a double 
tragedy—a murder, a casualty and a 
suicide are among the cheerful incidents 
which enthrall the reader. It is a striking 
story admirably told. H. B. B. 


“er 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Four women contributed histological 
papers to the Royal Society of London 
during the five years between 1882 and 
1887, which were published in its pro- 
ceedings. 

Ex-Governor Long of Massachusetts 
has gathered nearly forty ‘‘After Dinner 
and Other Speeches” into a volume which 


Houghton, Mifilin & Co. will publish. It 
will be a popular book. 
Boston women in 1881 established 


a Marine Biological Laboratory at Annis- 
quam. Afterwards it was decided to es- 
tablish another one at Wood’s Holl, and 
during the winter of 1887-8 these same 
Boston women were instrumental in 
organizing a lecture course in aid of that 
laboratory. They were eminently suc- 
cessful, and in June, 1888, the Marine 
Biological Association opened its doors to 
students. This work of women, the 
Wood’s Holl Biological Laboratory, has 
been of paramount importance to science. 


Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott writes from 
Rome that, among the many well-known 
Americans who have visited thai city this 
winter, no one has received so much at- 
tention as Mrs. Potter Palmer, whom all 
delight to honor for the good work she 
accomplished with her co-workers at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. A private inter- 
view with the Queen was among the 
pleasantest of Mrs. Palmer’s experiences. 
The Queen expressed great interest in the 
work which women had done at the 
World’s Fair, and proved herself well in- 
formed a3 to the musical and artistic de- 
velopment of America. 


Miss Emily S. Bouton of the editorial 
staft of the Toledo (O.) Blade, writes in 
that paper: 

Although the women candidates in 
Toledo were defeated, owing to causes 
that one need go but a little way to dis- 
cover, elsewhere, all over the State, they 
are now members of the school boards 
and ready to do their duty therein. 
Women have been to the polls once, and 
have learned that it is nothing to fear 
or dread. If, henceforward, they will 
direct the use of the ballot with a high 
purpose from which seltishness is elimin- 
ated, the good effects in the community 
will soon be seen and acknowledged. 

The women of Baltimore have formed 
a Good Government Club with seventy 
members. The purposes announced are 
to look after the economical and efficient 
management of city affairs, to promote 
cleanliness, health and beauty, and to 
establish cooking schools for the training 
of young women. ‘Lhis is cutting outa 
good deal of work for any club, and ex- 
cellent work, too; and would furnish the 
most salutary employment for people of 
leisure, and who find that time hangs 
heavily on their hands. We don’t see any- 
thing in these objects that should detract 
from feminine grace or render women less 
competent to fulfil their part in the 
world. He who says that women 
cannot prove great helpmeets to men in 
defeating corruption and profligacy in 
municipal management ignores altogether 
the lessons of the last New York city 
election, in which Dr. Parkhurst was so 
nobly supported by such numbers of the 
best women in the commercial emporium. 
—Transcript. 


land, who has just died, had a remarkable 
record. From the Queen’s coronation in 
1837, till 1869, she filled the office of town 
letter-carrier, and discharged the duties 
single-handed. She was never known to 
be absent from sickness during the whole 
thirty-two years. Through the interest 
of the late Lord Houghton and Mr. Chil- 
ders, who then represented Pontefract in 
Parliament, Mrs. Hawkins’ services to the 
country were brought to the notice of 
the then Postmaster-General, and for 
about twenty-seven years past she has 
been in receipt of a well-earned pension. 
Before the introduction of railways, let- 
ters were delivered in Pontefract by post- 
boys meeting the mail-coaches at Ferry- 
bridge, and bags which contained as 
many as fifty or sixty letters and papers 
daily, were considered a good average in 
Mrs. Hawkins’ time. Mrs. Hawkins wore 
a singular waterproof garb in wet weather, 


| 


last January, papers were read on ‘‘Geo- 
logical Formations in Europe,’ by Mrs. 
Ada D. Davidson; ‘*‘Women in Science,” 
by Rosa Smith Eigenbaum ; ‘‘Explorations 
in Koptos,” by Sara T. Stevenson; ‘*Para- 
sitic Fungi on the Epidermis,” by Dr. 
Anna H. Tealing; “The Lady with an 
Iron Mask,” by Elizabeth J. HasBrouck; 
‘New Jersey Zine Mines,” by Julie 
Hudson; ‘The Geology of Hyde Park,” 
by Ella T. Boyd; ‘*Insectivorous Plants,” 


| by Lydia Diller Zell; ‘*Family Pathologi- 





| cal Charts,” by Laura 0. Talbott; ‘*Tri- 


chomes,” by Mrs. M. M. Boyce; ‘*Recent 
Excavations in Greece,” Mary E. Boyce; 
“Algze Outline,” Cora V. Clarke; 
“Seeds,” ‘*Wild Flowers of Lilinois,’’ 
Mary M. Boyce; ‘Cooking,” Isabel R. 
Farquhar; ‘‘Las Vegas,” Emma Salazar; 
‘‘Natural Resources of Loudoun County, 
Virginia,” Laura O. Talbott; ‘‘Flora vs. 
Fauna,” Lydia Diller Zell; **Observa- 
tions in Meterology and Ornithology,” 
Louisa M. Stevenson; ‘*Motherhood,” 
Harriet Lincoln Coolidge; ‘'Mosses,” 
Elizabeth G. Britton; ‘Outline Study in 
Botany,” Ellen Weir Cathcart; ‘*Princi- 
ples of Inference,” Ellen Hayes, A. B ; 
“Science of Language,” Helen L. Web- 
ster, Ph. D.; ‘*Memoir of Mrs. Asaph 
Hall,” Mrs. Isabella G. King. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Forthe Woman’s Journal. 
HOW ROYCE RAN AWAY. 


I know a little boy who lives out in the 
pretty green country, on a farm. He is 
two years old. He follows his father all 
around, and plays with the chickens and 
chases the calves until he is tired. 

Every night and morning he takes his 
pretty bright cup out to the barn, and 
his father gives him a drink of warm 
milk. 

One day his mother and sister drove 
away to town. After awhile he and his 
father went out to the barn. They called 
the cows and they came rushing into the 
barn and put their heads through the 
stanchions to eat their hay. 

Royce, for this is his name, had his 
drink of milk and then his father told 
him he thought he had better go to the 
house and ask his grandmother to give 
him his supper. 

He started for the house, but on the 
way he remembered that mother and sis- 
ter were gone, and so he thought he 
would go to meet them. He ran right 
past the house, out the drive-way and 
down the road as fast as he could. Poor 
little boy! Onandon he went, but he did 
not see anyone that looked like his mother, 
or any horse that looked like gentle old 
Kit. 

His father had often let him hold the 
reins while Kit was tied, and he loved 
her dearly. Sometime she bad put him on 
her back, but that was too high up in the 
world for him and it made him feel a lit- 
tle bit afraid. 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!” he thought, ‘why 
don’t my mamma come ?” 

Just then he looked around him. Where 
was he? Everything looked so strange? 

Then he started on again thinking that 
surely he would see mamma soon. But the 
poor baby had started the wrong way! 

He was crying by this time, and running, 
but not fast, for he was very tired. His 
little head drocped so that he did not see 
where he was going, and he was almost 
run over by a horse and buggy that was 
coming towards him. 

The man in the buggy saw him, and 
turned his horse out to one side of the 
road; then he got out and asked the lit- 
tle traveller who he was and where he 
was going. 

Of course Royce could not tell him, but 
he stopped crying long enough to say, 
**Mamma, Sissy.” 

The man lifted him into the buggy. 


| He thought that so small a boy could not 
Mrs. Ann Hawkins of Pontefract, Eng- | 


have come very far, so he drove up to the 
nearest farm house. 

Royce still cried, but he nestled very 
close to this big, kind man. 

A girl came running out of the house 
when she heard his crying. She took him, 
and as he put his little arms around her 
neck, he said, ‘“‘Illo, Birchee, now see 
mamma!” 

Her name was Amy Birch, and Royce 
knew her at once, for he had often been 
there with his sister. 

She took him home, and when ‘‘Mamma 
and Sissy’ came and heard where he had 
been they were frightened just to think 
of it, and felt very grateful to ‘‘Birchee”’ 
and the kind gentleman. 

Royce never tried to go to meet any one 


again. 





To purify, vitalize and enrich the blood, 
and give nerve, bodily and digestive 
strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


rd 





EDUCATIONAL. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartnmore, PEsy. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aTt— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 


cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 





Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 
adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as but one class. 

(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 





REMOVAL 
§. C. SMALL 


& CO., 


MAKERS OF 


PARLOR, CHURCH, 


—AND— 


LODGE FURNITURE, 


—AND— 


INVALID CHAIRS. 


have REMOVED to 


90 Canal Street. 


Elegant New Warerooms. 
NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published, 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 














Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. (Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 





Morpiuine Habit Cured in iu 





1 
to 20 da 8 No pas till cnred. 
D2. 4. STEPHENS. Lebanon.9> > 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


POPULAR BOOKS 


Miss Douglas’ Books 


IN WILD ROSE TIME. By Amanpva M. 

Doreras. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Dousias has written no story of greater beauty 
than this her last one. It is the daintiest of da’ iy 
love stories, at the same time that it teMs a patcetic 
tale in the interests of down-trodden childhood. The 

wer dis; layed tn this bc ok is that of an artist—who 
oves not only his tools and his work, but who_puts 
into it the soul of an earnest interest and who looks 
Swese to the good which may result therefro§ to 


others. 

in the King’s Country. A Christisn En- 
deavor story. Uniformiy bound in cloth. 
$1.50 each. 

Bethia Wray'’s New Name 

* Usborne of Arrochar 

The Heirs of Bradley House 

Claudia 

The Foes of her Household 

*In Trust 

The Fortunes of the Faradays 

Stephen Dane 

* Lost in a Great City 

A Woman's Inheritance 

Sydnie Adriance 

Seven Daughters 

Home Nook or [ue Crown or Duty 

Hope Mills 

Out of the Wreck on Was itt WortTH THE 
Victory? 

From Hand to Mouth 

Whom Kathie Married 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom 

A Modern Adam and Eve in a Garden 

The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe 

Floyd Grandon’s Honor 

The Heroes of the Crusades. Fifty Full 
Page Illustrations by Doré. 

*Larry. A Prize Story. Cloth, $1.00. 

Kathie Stories. six volumes. Illustrated. 
each $1.00. 
KATRIE'S THREE Wisues KATHIE’® SOLDIERS 
KaTuHie’s AUNT RUTH IN THE RANKS 


KATHIE’S SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD 
KaTHie's HARVEST Days 

Santa Claus Land. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 

The writings of Miss Douglas have found accep- 
tance with the public because they are characterized 
by goo t sense, a keen insight, and an appreciation of 
all that ie good and noble in human life. Her stories 
are always pure, always p)easing, alweys elevating.— 
Home Journal. 





Miss Townsend’s Books 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! By Vrroinia F. 


TownrsEND. Cloth. $1.50. 
Miss Townsend’. s‘ories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them ere dra- 


matic end the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an autho , and so her books are 
always pure, bright, and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginetive powers, which are dis- 
playea at their best in this new story. 


*Mostly Marjorie Day...... Cloth $1 50 
A Boston Girl’s Ambition. . Cloth 1 50 
The Deerings of Medbury.... Cloth 1 00 
. S “OO errr. Cloth 1 00 
et Oe Me a hha e ea 4s 68 «Cloth 1 00 
The Mills of Tuxbury....... Cloth 1 00 
That Queer Girl. Illustrated... Cloth 1 50 
Darryli Gap; or, Whether it Paid. Cloth 1 50 
Only Girls. ILllustrated..... Cloth 1 50 
A Woman’s Word and How She Kept 

Deak ae Skee ae wee Cloth 1 50 
Lenox Dare. A Novel...... Cloth I 50 
Bat a Philistine... cc cccs Cloth 1 50 
What Christmas Says to New 

Year. A Poem. ...ccecs 50 


Books marked with a star are also Dound in 
paper at 50 cents each. 


Sold by ail booksellers, and sent by mation receips 

of price. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that | 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There ie 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All wil be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has nos 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fled when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


54 William S8t.. New York. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages ony Bey now ag for 
the security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
Equal Rights Readings and tations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stonzs BLaAckws11, and Lvor 
E.AntTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JoURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN. 


Immediately at the close of the Atlanta 
Convention, the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, which was there appointed and en. 
trusted with a fund of $1,800 to push the 
work of organization, went to work with 
a will, and has taken no vacation since. 
It is time some report of our progress 
was made to the public. 

The instructions in the Plan of Work 
were that we should put our strength 
upon unorganized and weakly organized 
States, and especially to lend the aid of 
our organizers where some question of 
woman suflrage was pending. In accord- 
ance with this instruction, we at once 
made arrangements for a three months’ 
tour through the Gulf States for Miss 
Elizabeth U. Yates. This was the sec- 
tion of the United States most in need of 
immediate help. None of these States 
had any frm of organization except the 
old plan of a scattered State membership, 
loosely held together by chance corre- 
spondence. They have had no clubs and 
no State Convention where the friends 
and workers might meet face to face, and 
strengthen each other by their mutual 
Sympathy and ideas. It is a hard field, 
for it is certainly the most conservative 
part of our country in reference to the 
reform movements. The Presbyterian 
and Methodist shurches, South, are as a 
whole bitterly opposed not only to woman 
suffrage, but to all phases of public work 
for women. In many places itis the cus- 
tom for women to keep silence in the 
prayer meeting, even if there is no one 
but the minister to do the praying. It is 
not unusual for ministers, in response to 
applications for women to speak in their 
pulpits, to say that “they would not so 
desecrate their pulpits.” They announce 
the coming of a woman suffrage meeting 
by hurling from the pulpit, the Sunday 
previous, the misunderstood commands 
of St. Paul. It is usually impossible to 
get churches for our meetings, and as 
halls cannot be had without paying for 
them, our campaign in the South is of 
necessity an expensive one. We cannot 
find people there willing to shoulder the 
financial responsibility. 

The opposition is not confined to the 
ministers. The press is as a rule vio- 
lently opposed to us, and attempts to 
make the public prejudice deeper stiil, by 
giving garbled reports of meetings, and 
making statements deliberately false. In 
one place the president of a girls’ schoo! 
forbade any of the pupils to go to hear 
Miss Yates. Even when one of the girls 
brought!a written request from her mother 
asking his permission, he still refused. 
These are but strawa which tell something 
of the direction of the old-time winds of 
tradition. Happily there is another side. 

In every Southern State there are brave, 
true souls who are nobly standing for 
this cause. To make arrangements for 
& woman suffrage meeting there, to en- 
tertain and introduce a speaker, means 
heroism. It means the loss of friends, and 
cold glances from acquaintances; it 
means criticism, ridicule and unkind re- 
mark. Yet there are men and women 
there brave enough and great enough to 
endure all this for a cause which is just 
and right. It is our duty to help and 
strengthen these brave soldiers. It is 
almost criminal for us to leave them to 
fight this cruel battlealone. Fortunately, 
the curiosity of the public gets the better 
of its prejudice, and however bitter the 
opposition to the meeting, a good audi- 
ence turns out. With all their bitterness 
of feeling, the audience is sure to be re- 
spectful, and- many converts are made. 
In every place where Miss Yates has 
spoken, the message comes to me of re- 
inforcements. 

In Mississippi, Miss Yates has formed 
a club at Crystal Springs, under the able 
leadership of Mrs. Lily Wilkinson Thomp- 
son, a highly educated and talented wo- 
man. At Fayette, where the meeting 
was arranged for by Sheriff Canadine, a 
club was formed, with Miss E. C. Caulson, 
president, and Miss Rebecca Canadine, 
secretary. At Iuka, a little band with 
Mrs. 8. A. Dean at its head, and in Cor- 
inth another under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mary Curlee, will spread the gospel of 
human freedom. At McComb City a lit- 
tle club is alive and at work. Its able 
and gifted president, Mrs. Ella O. Biggs, 
will have the honor of having been the 
president of the first woman suffrage club 
in Mississippi. That club was formed 
last winter during the Southern tour 
previous to the Atlanta Convention. How- 
ever, her honors will have to be divided 
with Greenville, where the following day 
a club was formed at thattime. Its presi- 
dent is Mrs. Clara Wilzcinsky, the charm- 
ing mistress of a charming and happy 
home on the banks of the Mississippi. 
The secretary is Mrs. Nellie Somerville, 
@ consecrated and beautiful woman. 





! 
Here, also, lives Mrs. L. S. Mount, presi- 


dent of the State W.C.T.U. Both Mrs. 
Mount and her husband are members of 
the club. 

Next fall Mississippi must have another 
canvass and a State Convention, after 
which time there will be left a strong or 
ganization to disseminate the truths of 
political equality. Miss Yates did good 
work in Mississippi, and the friends are 
loud in their praise of her. 

In Jasper, Ala., she has formed a club 
under Miss B. M. Haley’s presidency. It 
was to Miss Haley’s vigorous work that 
we owe two splendid meetings in that 
town. So much discussion was aroused 
by the coming lecture that a public debate 


was arranged for the night previous, to | 


discuss the pros and cons of the question. 
It was decided that women should vote. 
This was a fine preparation for Miss 
Yates’ meetings, and fine audiences 
greeted her. Miss Haley is an ally well 
worth welcoming to our ranks. Mrs. 
Julia C. Bowdry, a dear, motherly woman, 
cared for Miss Yates during her visit, and 
helped largely to make the meeting a suc- 
cess. Miss Yates is now canvassing 
Georgia, and after that will go to South 
Carolina. 

In South Carolina, a splendid campaign 
is plauned and arrangements completed. 
Mrs. A. Viola Neblett, who is a business 
woman of rare vigor and determination, 
has travelled over the State to make the 
appointments. The campaign will open 
with four two-days’ meetings in the four 
largest cities. The speakers will be Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young and Mrs. A. Viola 
Neblett, president and vice-president of 
the South Carolina Equal Rights Ass cia- 
tion ; Miss Laura Clay,president of the Ken- 
tucky E. R. A., Miss Helen Morris Lewis, 
president of the North Carolina E. R.A, 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Gen. R. R. Hemp- 
hill, of Abbeville, and at Charleston, Miss 
Floride Cunningham, member Board of 
Lady Managers from South Carolina, will 
speak. After these meetings, the ladies 
will separate, Mrs. Neblett and Miss Lewis 
travelling together, and Miss Clay and 
Mrs. Young going together, while Miss 
Yates will go alone. They will visit all 
the important towns of the State. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs is this week in 
West Virginia. It is too early to report 
her work yet. In May she will spend one 
week in Maryland and three weeks in New 
Jersey. « 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns is engaged by the 
Iowa Association for the month of May. 

Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe will begin an 
engagement under our committee in May. 
She will speak in Minnesota and North 
Dakota en route, but will dorer real work 
in Montana, where she will remain until 
June 1. We hope every important town 
will be visited and a fine State Associa- 
tion effected. 

Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna Shaw 
are to be in St. Louis at the Mississippi 
Valley Congress of Women May 1, and 
will go to the Pacific Coast Congress of 
Women to be held in San Francisco, May 
18. The Organization Committee have 
seized this opportunity to call a National 
Conference in Salt Lake City, as directed 
in the Plan of Work. Miss Anthony will 
preside. On Sunday Rev. Anna Shaw 
will preach twice; in the morning in the 
Tabernacle, and in the evening in a prom- 
inent Gentile Church. The Conference 
will take place the following Monday and 
Tuesday. Miss Estelle Reel, Republican 
State Superintendent of Schools, and Mrs. 
Therese Jenkins, & prominent Republican, 
will speak from Wyoming. Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, Democratic candidate for 
superintendent of schools in Colorado 
last fall, and Mrs. Lyl Meredith Stans- 
bury, Democratie candidate for Repre- 
sentative, will speak for Colorado. In 
addition to these, we hope a goodly dele- 
gation Will go from both States. Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw will speak in 
Denver, Cheyenne, Ogden, and Reno, 
Nevada, en route. 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether is canvassing 
Arkansas under our committee, and when 
she is through there, will do work in 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. Anna Simmons, president of the 
South Dakota E. 8. A., is working in the 
Black Hills. She will go from there to 
Missouri, and will speak and organize in 
Nebraska en route. It is yet too early 
to report the labors of either of these 
speakers. 

Now, friends, is this not a splendid 
showing of work? Take courage, and 
buckle on your armor anew, and join us 
in making this the best year the National- 
American Suffrage Association has ever 
had. Our watchword is ‘‘Organization.” 
Make it yours, and help us to double the 
membership of every State. I wish we 
had many friends like brave Annie E. 
Auerbach of Cambridge, Mass. If there 
were plenty of workers as energetic and 
true-hearted as she, we should have money 
enough to build up the largest and most 
powerful reform organization in the 
United States. Who will help us to make 
the effort? CARRIZ CHAPMAN-CATT, 

Chairman Com. on Organization. 

183 World Building, New York. 





COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 
Te Henry B. Blackwell, Esa. 


It will be seen by the interesting corre- 
spondence below that the senior editor of 
the WoMAN’'s JOURNAL will complete his 
seventieth year on Saturday, May 4. 
This fact having come to the knowledge 
of a few friends, they felt that the op- 
portunity should not be lost to testify to 
Mr. Blackwell in some public manner the 
grateful appreciation in which he is held, 
not only by women, in whose behalf he 
has labored so untiringly for more than 
forty years, but by all who know his pub- 
lic spirit, his constant self sacrifice, and 


his rare modesty. 
Boston, APRIL 22, 1895. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Esa. 

Dear Mr. Blackwell:—We understand that 
you will complete your seventieth year on 
Saturday, May 4; and, knowing that your many 
friends would be unwilling to have this anni- 
versary pass unnoticed, we write to ask that you 
will be their and our guest on that day, and 
accept a public dinner in your honor. The 
women of Massachusetts and of the whole 
country owe you a lasting debt of gratitude, not 
ooly for your loyal support of the beloved and 
sainted leader-of the movement for their enfran- 
chisement, but for your self-sacrificing and 
chivalrous devotion of your entire time to that 
movement for more than twenty-five years. 
This is a wreath of honor which no other man 
can claim, your consecration to the work being 
without precedent or parallel, and, as is well 
known, absolutely without pecuniary reward; 
and we beg that you will not refuse us this 
opportunity to testify our appreciation of your 
services in the great cause. 

Weare, dear Mr. Blackwell, 

Sincerely your friends, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Jvutra Warp Howe, 
Epnau D. CHEney, 
Joun D. Lone, 
Georos A. VO. ERNST. 
Francis J. GARRISON. 


Boston, APRIL 23, 1895. 
To Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, John 
D, Long, and Others: 

Dear Friends and Co-Workers ;—If a recogni- 
tion of my fidelity to the noblest of all causes— 
the enfranchisement of women—wil! help to 
emphasize the vaiue of the reform for which we 
are contending, I will cheerfully accept your 
kind invitation. Any honor or credit for my 
efforts belongs not to me, but to the dear and 
noble woman who has been the charm and in- 
spiration of my life for more than forty years. 
Indeed, it is we who are honored and privileged 
by having been enabled to work with her for the 
emancipation of the better half of the human 
race and the establishment of a true republic on 
the soil of free America. Your friend, 

Henry B. BLACKWBLL. 


The dinner will be held at the Copley 
Square Hotel, corner of Huntington 
Avenue and Exeter Street, Boston, on 
Saturday, May 4, an informal and social 
reception being held between the hours 
of 5 and 6 P.M., and the dinner being 
served at 6 o’clock. 

Hon. John D. Long will preside, and 
there will be speaking by eminent men 
and women. 

The price of tickets is $1.50; and, as 
they are limited to one hundred and fifty 
in number, immediate application should 
be made to Miss Wilde, 3 Park Street, by 
friends who wish to secure them. 

¥. J. G. 
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“INHERENT RIGHTS” AND OTHER 
RIGHTS. 





Miss M’Intyre devotes a good deal of 
space to the effort to prove that “‘the right 
of suffrage is not inherent or inalienable.” 
I myself never use the expression ‘‘an 
inherent right,” because nobody can give 
a rational or satisfactory definition of 
what he means by an inherent right. 
Miss M’Intyre entirely fails when she 
attempts todo so. She says: 

This doctrine of inherent right cannot 
be given practical effect, since this would 
imply that minors, insane, idiots, Indians 
and Chinese (now wholly or partially 
restrained) would have a right to exercise 
the franchise. A gift from nature must 
be absolute, and not contingent upon the 
State to prescribe qualifications, the pos- 
session of which shall be the test of en- 
joyment; and no restrictions of age or 
education could be put upon it. 

Under this definition, it would be hard 
to mention any right which is an in- 
herent right of human beings. It could 
not be even the right to life, liberty or 
property ; for the murderer is deprived of 
his life, the thief and the insane person of 
their liberty, and the minor is not allowed 
to control his property. 

The underlying fallacy all through here 
is the assumption that, unless a thing is 
the right ef everybody under all circum: 
stances, it cannot be a right of anybody 
under any circumstances; and that its 
granting or denial must be a mere ques- 
tion of expediency, not one of justice. 
But this would lead to absurd conclusions. 
For instance, an insane person may right- 
fully be shut up in an insane asylum; 
therefore it can be only a question of ex- 
pediency, not of justice, whether a sane 
woman shall be shut up in an insane 
asylum. Idiots are not admitted to col- 
lege; therefore there could be no injustice 
in refusing to admit women to college. 
Minors are not allowed to control their 
property, hence there could be no injustice 
in forbidding full-grown women to con- 
trol theirs. The admission of children to 
the public schools is conditioned on age, 
therefore there could be no injustice in 
excluding girls altogether. Or, as a 
reductio ad absurdum, since a murderer 
may rightfully be hanged, it is only a 





question of expediency, not one of justice, 
whether an innocent woman shall be 
hanged. 

James Freeman Clarke, who was for 
maby years president of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, said: 


We shall be told that suffrage is nota 
natural or inherent right. Probably not. 
In a state of nature, there is very little 
voting. There are, however, many rights 
given by society, of which it would be 
manifestly unjust to deprive either sex. 
If women were forbidden to use the side- 
walk, and complained of the injustice, it 
would be no answer to tell them that it 
was not a natural or inherent right, but 


one given by society, and which society | 


might therefore contro) as it saw fit. 

Except where some good reason can be 
shown to the contrary, everybody has a 
moral right to be consulted in regard to 
his own concerns. The laws he has to 
obey and the taxes he has to pay are 
things which closely concern him, and the 
only legal way of being consulted in re- 
gard to them, under our system of gov- 
ernment, is through the ballot. In Mas- 
sachusetts, everybody is consulted except 
children, aliens, men who cannot read and 
write, idiots, lunatics, criminals and wom- 
en. There are good reasons for making 
all these exceptions but the last. Every 
effort to show a good reason in the case 
of the women breaks down. 

We admit that people may rightfully be 
deprived of a voice in regard to their own 
affairs for good cause, as in the case of 
idiots and criminals. We deny that they 
can rightfully be so deprived without 
good cause, as in the case of women. 
And we affirm that to exclude a great 
number of intelligent persons, while ad- 
mitting many far less intelligent, is not 
only inexpedient, but also distinctly un- 
just. A. S. B. 

a 


MELROSE RECEPTION TO MRS, LIVER- 
MORE. 


At Melrose, the home of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, a brilliant reception was given 
last Tuesday by the Woman’s Club to 
their beloved friend and townswoman. 
The beautiful club house was tastefully 
decorated. A large gathering of people 
active in literature and philanthropy at- 
tended, including representatives of many 
ovher women’s clubs. On the platform 
with Mrs. Livermore were Mrs. Ida Farr 
Miller, the president. Mrs. E. M. Austin, 
chairman of the Department of Ethics, 
and Col. Henry A. Thomas, representing 
Gov. Greenhalge. After addresses by 
Mrs. Livermore and Col. Thomas, Grace 
Le Baron Upham read asonnet. Refresh- 
ments were served, and Mrs. Livermore 
was presented with immense boquets of 
pinks and roses. 


-—— Or 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING, 


At the Fortnightly Meeting held under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts W.S. A. 
at the headquarters, 3 Park Street, last 
Tuesday, Miss Cora A. Benneson, of the 
Massachusetts Bar, read a valuable paper 
on ‘*Wills.” Mrs. J. W. Smith presided. 
The attendance was large. Miss Castle 
sang very sweetly, and Miss Katherine E. 
Oliver gave an excellent recitation. Dr. 
M. E. Zakrzewska and others took part in 
the discussion. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 


——_—____~@ 


BUSINESS WOMEN’S EXPERIENCES. 





The literary meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association on April 
17 was one of great interest. The pro- 
gramme was in charge of Mrs. Emma 
Sheridan Fry, and included a very bright 
paper on “The Business Woman,” by 
Mrs. H. D. Cram. She described some of 
the mistaken ideas that untrained women 
have concerning business methods and 
requirements. Mrs. Cram claims that 
& woman need not sacrifice any of her 
womanliness nor her home interests when 
she goes into business. It is important 
for a business woman to be careful of her 
appearance. But Mrs. Cram would not 
have women make excuses or ask exemp- 
tion because of their sex. She would 
have them go into such a life orly on a 
business basis, asking no favors because 
they are women, and giving just as good, 
prompt, reliable and honest work as men 
do in their respective lines. She spoke of 
the higher standard demanded of women 
as compared with men in the business 
world, and maintained that no woman 
can attain business success according to 
this required high standard without call- 
ing out the most serious and dignified 
side of her womanhood. It is a recogni- 
tion of this fact that assures for her the 
attention and courtesy which she receives 
from the business men with whom she 
comes in contact. 

Mrs. Cram is the wife of a well-known 
contractor, and has herself achieved dis- 
tinction in the business world, handling 
some of the biggest contracts ia the world 
for putting in derricks. She has man- 
aged the business of her office success- 
fully, and has personally superintended 
the details of putting in derricks, even to 
paying off the men. 


Miss A. Florence Grant, the only wo. 
man in this city who owns and conducty 
& printing establishment, told some inter. 
esting facts concerning women in this 
| line of work. Miss Grant was a book. 
| keeper in a printing establishment when 
/achange was made in the firm for whom 
_she worked. She obtained the consent of 
| her parents to take the business into her 
| Own hands, had the plant removed to 
another building and started on her first 
| work, all within twenty-four hours after 
| She had made up her mind to undertake 
| the business. 

Miss Taylor spoke of her success in 
| photography, and Dr. Adeline B. Church 
| of Boston University, of women’s success 
| in medicine. 

| Mrs. Minot of Fairfax, Vt., the owner 
| and manager of a woolen mill, told of her 
| Sixteen years’ expeirence as a manfactu- 
urer. A woman can engage in the varioug 
processes of manufacture, make a study of 
machinery and the application of chem. 
istry, go through all the hard experiences 
arising from adapting an old plant to new 
work, from inefficient help, from small 
capital, and from having to learn all the 
details by doing them, and yet can remain 
a lady in the best sense of that much- 
abused word. This is fully exemplified 
in the life and work of Mrs.*Minot. It 
was she who, at a Woman Suffrage Fair 
some years ago, contributed a beautiful 
pair of blankets which were bought and 
sent as a birthday present to Whittier. 

F.M. A. 
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FRANCHISE NOTES. 





Mrs. Mary T. W. McTeer, State Super- 
intendent of Franchise for Tennessee, 
writes: ‘*The Junior Section of the 
Alpha Sigma Literary Society, one of the 
societies of young men in Maryville Col- 
lege, lately discussed the question: ‘Re- 
solved, that Woman Suffrage would be 
beneficial to the United States.’ The af- 
firmative came off triumphant.” 

The address of the State Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for California, Miss 
Sarah M. Severance, is College Park, San 
Jose, not Highland Park, as printed by 
mistake in the annual franchise leaflet. 

The State Superintendent of Franchise 
for New Hampshire, Mrs. M. L. Griffin, 
writes: ‘‘A challenge was sent by three 
young men of the lower class in the High 
School of Keene, N. H., to three young 
women of the same class, to debate the 
question of equal suffrage for both sexes. 
It was a public debate. When the afternoon 
came for the question to be argued, the 
School Hall was well filled by an audience 
not in sympathy with equal suffrage. It 
was opened by the girls in the affirmative, 
who had closely studied the subject, and 
had made themselves familiar with the 
best facts and arguments on their side and 
they brought them out well and clearly. 
The boys fell back on the old exploded 
ideas against women’s voting, did not 
present the best facts for their side, and 
tried to cast ridicule on the whole thing. 
The judges, three in number, from among 
the best citizens of the town, decided the 
question in the affirmative, on the merits 
of the debate, the best arguments logically 
presented being given by the young 
women. At first not believing in that 
side of the question, the study and re- 
search given to this matter has convinced 
these girls and they now are in favor of 
equal suffrage.” 
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TOWNSHIP SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATURE. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Legislative hearing on the Town- 
ship Suffrage Bill in Illinois, occurred 
April 10, at 2 P. M., in Representatives’ 
Hall at Springfield. Never before in the 
hiatory of the State has there been such & 
gathering of talented, renowned women, 
and I think it safe to say that never before 
in any one afternoon have there been 80 
many able speeches made by either men 
or women. This is the same bill which 
failed to pass the Senate by one vote some 
days ago. 

It was before the House Elections Com- 
mittee. A resolution was passed that 
morning giving the Suffrage Association 
the use of the House. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Mary E. 
Holmes, our State President, who ex- 
plained the progress of suffrage legisla- 
tion throughout the world and affirmed 
the non-partisanship of the State organ- 
ization. She was followed by Marion 
Foster Washburne, a popular speaker of 
Chicago, who said she was a disillusioned 
woman, having formerly believed that 
when legislators were approached con- 
cerning the merits of any bill they would 
always be guided by judgment and not 
prejudice. 

Mrs. L. F. Long of Barry and Mrs. 
Mary E. Metzgar of Moline, old-time 
workers in the association, both made 
bright speeches. Mrs. Metzgar added 
some experiences among the women of 
Colorado, where she has recently visited. 

Professor Rena Michaels Atchison made 





a scholarly address. Turning to the flag 
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patriotism of those present by a touching 
tribute to the heroes who had done so 
much to unite our country. 

Mrs. Emmy Evald, one of three Swedish 
women present, eloquently proclaimed the 
desire of foreign born women to have at 
least as many rights in this land of the 
free as they had in foreign monarchies. 

Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, the State 
organizer, was the next speaker. She was 
followed by Mrs. Frank L. Hubbard, 


who read a letter from Mrs. Ellen M. | 


Henrotin, expressing regret at her ab- 
sence and hope that the bill would pass. 
She then added brave, enthusiastic words 
of her own. 

Madam Humpal Zeman, editor of the 
Bohemian Woman’s News, then made a 
powerful speech, particularly addressing 
the Bohemian members of the Legislature. 
Strong earnest words were then given by 
Mrs. W. P. Kuhl of Champaign and Mrs. 
Kate Hughes of Table Grove. 

The last speaker was Mrs. Celia Parker 
Woolley, who in well chosen words ap- 
pealed to the lofty sentiments of those 
present as legislators, to whom was en- 
trusted the welfare of the women of the 
State, to do nobly and decide justly on 
the merits of this Township Suffrage Bill. 

I wish that space would allow me to 
give a synopsis of all these speeches. 
Every one was full of sound sense, elo- 
quence. wit and wisdom, each different 
from the others. There was not even a 
sentence said in all the argument which 
we would wish to have changed. There 
was nothing unwise or indiscreet in the 
addresses, which lasted about two hours. 
The House was filled mostly with Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who came to 
listen. The lobby was filled as well with 
visitors, men and women and some of the 
members, who came and went. At the 
close of the speaking, reference was made 
to a custom which prevailed in the House 
about half-past four every afternoon. 
Many of the members would gather 
around a few of the good singers, and 
patriotic songs, home songs, college songs 
and religious songs would be the order of 
the hour. The members were asked to 
observe this regular custom and allow the 
women, who represented in some measure 
the wives and daughters of the State, to 
join in with them in singing ‘‘ America.” So 
the Singing Club, headed by Captain Far- 
tell, came forward and we all joined in 
singing ‘‘America.’’ If a vote could have 
been taken then on our bill I believe it 
would have carried, for they all must 
have felt, as they seemed to feel, that it 
was our country as well as theirs—that 
we too love thecountry and would never do 
aught to injure it. When ‘‘America’’ was 
finished, the gentlemen called for ‘‘Nearer 
my God to Thee’ and after singing one 
verse of that beautiful song we separated 
—we to go on to our State Convention at 
Decatur and the members to go on with 
their regular legislative work. 

This meeting will be one long remem- 


bered in the history of Illinois Legisla- 
tures. Good will come of it, even if we 


may not at this session accomplish that 
which we desire. For alas, while our 
souls were carried aloft by the flights of 
oratory and the sound of music, the chair- 
man of the Elections Committee and the 
whole Committee slipped off, and in 4 
private session postponed the decision on 
this matter until the following week. 

We were very sorry not to have had 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith with us. Sick- 
ness detained her, but in the Chicago 
Sunday morning Times-Herald she had an 
excellent article expressing her earnest 
desire that the bill should pass. We also 
hoped to have had Dr. Stevenson, Dr. 
Alexander and Rev. Ida C. Hultin with 
us, but business detained them; also to 
have had Mrs. Henrotin, president of the 
Federation of Clubs, and Mrs. Isabella 
Candee, president of the State Federation, 
but their earnest letters of regret did 
much good and showed their full sym- 
pathy with the work. 

CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOCH. 


THE SOUTHERN BAZAR. 


TAMPA, FLA., APRIL 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been requested to announce 
through our papers that the bazar for the 
benefit of the National Organization Fund 
Will be held June 1, at Tampa. Those who 
have signified their wish to send contribu- 
tions can send them at any time between 
now and the date set. 

Evia C. CHAMBER).AIN, 
President Florida E. R. A. 





behind the speaker's desk, she aroused the 











| to 5 in the Senate. 


OUR NRW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, APRIL 24, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

The glorious news that the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment passed the New York 
Senate by a vote of twenty ayes to five 
noes, was, several days ago, flashed over 
the United States. The scene when the 
vote was taken was a very quietone. No 
dramatic occurrence called attention to 
an event of historic importance. Late on 
Thursday morning, April 18, the amend- 
ment bad been favorably reported from 
the Judiciary Committee. When it was 
reached on the calendar Senator Cuthburt 
W. Pounds, of Lockport, who had intro- 
duced it, called it up and made a brief 
speech in favor of it, saying that it was a 
measure of justice that had received the 
support of a large body of the people of 
the State, and that it ought to pass. Sen- 
ators Henry J. Coggeshall, of Waterville, 
and John Raines, of Canandaigua, also 
spoke in favor, and a petition in its favor 
was presented from Buffalo containing 
2,500 names. Senator Jacob A. Cantor, of 
New York, took the floor against the 
amendment. He reiterated the old state- 
ments that a woman’s place is at home, 
and declared that he did not wish to take 
woman from her appointed sphere. The 
roll was then called, with the following 
result—Democrats in italics: 

Ayves—Childs, Reynolds, Owen, Bradley, Sul- 
livan, O'Donnel, Wolff, O'Sullivan, Guy, Rob- 
ertson, Rice, Collins, Kilburn, Mullin, Cog- 
geshall, Raines, Sultzer, Parsons, Pounds, Hig- 
gins.—20. 

Noss—Cantor, Coffey, Ahearn, Parker, Don- 
aldson.—5. 

Senators Lexow, O’Connor and McMa- 
hon refused to vote. Some friends who 
had promised their support were absent. 
Of the 19 Republicans in the Senate, 12 
voted for us. Of the 13 Democrats, 8 
voted for us. 

Thus the Constitutional Amendment, 
which was rejected in the Convention, 
has been carried in the Legislature by a 
vote of 80 to 31 in the Assembly, and 20 
This great victory 
shows the complete change of public sen- 
timent on our question which has been 
brought about by the long agitation of 
years, culminating in the grand campaign 
of last spring. A great deal of feeling 
was aroused by the rejection of the 
amendment by the Convention last sum- 
mer, and the Legislature has responded 
to this feeling. ‘The final and immediate 
cause of the victory was the faithful and 
judicious work of Mrs. Almy, our repre- 
sentative in Albany, backed by action 
throughout the State in bringing influ- 
ence to bear on the members by letters 
and resolutions from their constituents. 
In this city, every Assembly District Club 
has sent urgent resolutions to its Senators 
and Assemblymen, and much time has 
been spent in securing letters and dis- 
patches from leading men here to their 
representatives in the Legislature. 

A curious amount of misapprehension 
seems to exist as to the present status of 
the measure. Several of the papers have 
stated that the vote would be taken this 
fall, and some have expressed a hope that 
the Governor would “sign the bill.” A 
Constitutional Amendment does not re- 
quire the Governor’s signature, but it 
must be submitted to two successive Legis- 
latures. This success is therefore only the 
first step. The same concurrent reso- 
lution providing for a Constitutional 
Amendment must be passed by the next 
Legislature, and if passed, the amendment 
will then be submitted to the voters for 
final ratification. A most important fact 
that must not be overlooked is that the 
question of woman suffrage will be an 
issue in the election next fall, since the 
new constitution provides that notice of 
any amendment which has passed one 
Legislature and is to be submitted to the 
one next chosen must ‘‘be published for 
three months previous to such choice.” 

On the evening of the day of this vic- 
tory, the Sixteenth Assembly District 
Club had called a meeting in the Baptist 
Church on 55th Street. A good audience 
of members of the club and others assem- 
bled in the lecture-room. Mrs. Annie 
Hadley, chairman of the club, presided, 
and Miss Keyser and myself spoke. As I 
reside in this district, 1 have a special 
interest in the club. There was great en- 
thusiasm. All the addresses were heartily 
applauded, and later Messrs. Brooks and 
Burton, two prominent members of the 


church, made some remarks in favor.. 


Rev. Dr. Putnam, the pastor, was pre- 

vented by illness from being present. 
Two women have been appointed In- 

spectors of Schools in this city, Miss 
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Ellen Collins and Mrs. Jessie H. Smith. 
Both of these women have been active in 


works of charity and benevolence—Miss | 


Collins in tenement house reform, and 
Mrs. Smith in connection with the Juve- 
nile Asylum. 

Since our present mayor, Colonel Wm. 
L. Strong, has been in office, he has many 
times said that he would appoint some 
women on the Board of Education. 
Months have passed away, and he has 
made only this small concession. The 
position of Inspector is one neither of 
profit nor emolument; the duties are to 
visit the schools and make report of any 
defects, without the least power to secure 
action in any direction. A good deal of 
disappointment is felt that, after the 
many pledges publicly given, our reform 
mayor has so far made only this insignifi- 
cant concession to the women of this city, 
many of whom labored strenuously to 
secure his election. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, the recording 
secretary of the State Association and 
the State organizer, has been in the city 
for a few days. 

She was the guest of Miss Elizabeth B. 
Curtis at West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, and formed a club there with Miss 
Curtis as president. She is soon going to 
Rockland and Green counties to organize 
in those localities. 

The next meeting of our League will be 
held on Thursday evening. May 2, at 4 
Lexington Avenue. Rev. Phebe Hana- 
ford will give her paper on ‘‘Women as 
Soldiers,’’ which was postponedi n Febru- 
ary on account of the blizzard. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Kuickerbocker Cycling Club of 
Chicago haye adopted divided skirts and 
make excursions from their club house 
in the novel costume. 

The Boston Advertiser deserves the 
gratitude of all women for its vigorous 
advocacy of equal rights. Its latest con- 
tribution to the controversy is a rich and 
witty editorial entitled ‘Men Who Do 
Not Want to Vote.” 

The portrait of Mrs. Lucy Stone, by the 
talented artist, T. E. Billings, has been 





‘placed on exhibition in the Noyes Gallery 


on Bromfield Street, Boston. Though 
unfinished, it is highly praised by many 
artists and by friends who knew her. It 
has a strength and sweetness combined 
that was characteristic. The death of 
the artist took place the day after the 
death of Mrs. Stone. 

C. C. Nichols and G. W. Brown, the 
defeated candidates for the School Board 
at Wilmington, O., will appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the State as to the consti- 
tutionality of the law allowing women to 
vote. They were badly beaten by Mrs. 
West and Mrs. Mills. The Superior 
Court has already rendered a decision in 
favor of the constitutionaliity of school 
suffrage for women. 

The Highland (Mass.) branch of the 
National Unitarian Woman’s Alliance had 
a lively debate last week in the parish 
house, on woman suffrage. Papers for 
and against were read by Mrs. Alice 
Fessenden Peterson and Miss Lucy Lewis. 
The debate, in which Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick of Cambridge and Mrs. M. C. 
Robbins of Hingham took an active part, 
was very warm. The room was crowded 
with advocates of both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

Miss Grace Anna Lewis has prepared 
for the use of schools a unique set of 
botanical charts. These ‘Tree - Leaf 
Charts” aim to familiarize the public with 
the most valuable deciduous shade, nut, 
and timber trees, native or foreign, 
adapted to the northern and middle At- 
lantic States. Beginning with life-size 
portraits of leaves of the oaks, these 
charts will proceed through the trees of 
the different families until all most worthy 
of planting are so accurately exhibited 
that the best possible aid will be afforded 
in the identification of species and their 
varieties. Hitherto the great cost of illus- 
trated works on trees has practically 
prevented the general public from obtain- 
ing reliable knowledge of choice species 
suitable for planting for either economic 
or ornamental purposes. These charts, 
printed by the Levytype process on good 
pper, are admirable copies of the original 
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‘THREE SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
Sth Thousand. 
MRS. DELAND’S 


GREAT MARRIAGE NOVEL, 


Philip and His Wife. 


16 mo. $1.25. 


‘In her last book, ‘Philip and His Wife,’ Mrs. 
Deland presents a delicate and difficult problem 
with admirable skill and feeling.’’— London Star. 

‘*In fact, the book is enthralling in parts and 
clever always.’’—London Sun. 





9th Thousand. 
MRS. BURNHAM’S 


Sweet Clover. 


A Romance of the White City. 
16mo. $1.25. 


“If the reader should not care for the two 
delicate love stories that drift through the volume, 
no one who weut to Chicago should miss the ex- 
quisite descriptions of the Court of Honor, the 
mighty illuminations or the perishing glory of the 
burning Peristyle.""— Mas. C. H. Datu, in 
Springfield Republican. 








od Edition. 
MRS. PRINCE’S 
The Story of Christine 
Rochefort. 


16mo. $1.25. 


“Mrs. Prince, granddaughter of Rufas Choate, 
has written a novel particularly strong in its well- 
knit style.""—Ohicago Times-Ierald. 


“This is an unusual story to be the first 
attem pt of a young writer. Throughout 
it exhibits a sweetness and elevation of tone 
which is in charming contrast to the generality 
of modern novels. Its theme is unusual, and 
the grace and delicacy with which it is worked 
out are more unusual still.”—The Literary 
World. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, by 











drawings, which were made directly from 
nature. They will be especially service- 
able to teachers of forestry in schools, 
enabling the children of to-day, and the 
men and women of succeeding genera- 
tions, to be better instructed than their 
predecessors on a subject vitally impor- 
tant to our national welfare. They are 
highly commended by Prof. Rothrock, 
the State Forestry Commissioner, and 
other eminent authorities. Sold by the 
author, Grace Anna Lewis, 121 West 
Washington Street, Media, or in Philadel- 
phia, at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race 
Street. Fifty cents each. 

The town of Foxcroft, Maine, owes 
the discovery and exposure of its treas- 
urer’s rascality toa woman. It illustrates 
women’s fitness for the exercise of muni- 
cipai suffrage. The facts are as follows: 


Mrs. S. C. Vaughn held town notes, as 
she eupposed, for $11,000. Her daughter 
also had invested $1,000 with Judge Hale. 
Mrs. Vaughn attended the town meeting 
and heard the talk about raising money 
to pay the town debt, which was stated 
as $8,000. She went home wondering how 
two and two made three. Her daughter 
went down town next day to ask Judge 
Hale a few questions. He palavered very 
prettily so far as words went, but two 
and two still appeared to make three, and 
not four, according to his arithmetic. 
Then the mother called on him and asked 
for an explanation. The judge turned, 
twisted, talked, and sugared over matters 
in the way in which he was an adept—but 
still the false arithmetic stared the woman 
in the face. She went to the selectmen 
and wanted to know how they were 
going to pay the town debt with $8,000 
when she and her daughter held $12,000? 
This was an eye opener, besides being a 
puzzle. It was the tirst known of the 
notes, and this started the collapse of the 
grand financial fraud the judge had so 
long concealed. If this woman had not 
been shrewder than her masculine fellow 
citizens, probably the judge would still be 
the good fellow he once was, and would 
still be borrowing money as freely as ever. 








THE last two personally conducted 
tours to Washington under the auspices 
of the Royal Blue Line leave Boston, 
Wednesday, April 17, and Wednesday, 
May 8. The rate of $23, covers every 
expense of the trip of seven days. Mem- 
bers of previous parties express them- 
selves as delighted with the accommoda- 
tions furnished. A detailed itinerar 
may be secured by addressing A. J. 
Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 





Street, Boston. 


Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose ...... Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


LAST WEEK! 
The Whitney Opera Co,, 


In the Comic Opera Success, 


ROB ROY. 
HOLLIS ,StReEt 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 


er 








THIS WEEK ONLY. 


ADA REHAN. 


Under the Management of Mr. Augustin 
Daly. 

Mon. and Tues. Eve’gs and Wed Mat.—T wo 
Gentlemen of Verona. 

Wed. Eve’g—The Honeymoon. 

Thurs. Eve’'g—Heart of Ruby. 

Fri. Eve’g and Sat. Mat.—Taming the 
Shrew. 

Sat. Eve'g—Nancy and Company. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 3. 


NEXT WEEK—May 6—Alexander Salvini, 
in HAMLHKT, and his repertoire. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON ... - Manager 
BIG REALISTIC PRODUCTION, 
THE 


FIRE PATROL. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
NEXT WEEK—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
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lsanecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





{From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford.”’} 


Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used yuur Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘‘Pem- 
berton” at Hull. The amount needed is 
uncertain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54-inch goods. 
Yours truly, 
F. W. GASKILL. 


| NSI T on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses, 
Write us for samples and catalogue, 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11446 Sth Ave., N. 


YOU 


Are Cordially Invited to the 


OPENING OF 


Ladies’ 
Cotton Shirt Waists, 


Now in Progress at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLAC B 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 8 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


You r Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us. Enclose two 

tamps. CRESCENT LITERARYCO 

Jackson, Mieb 


A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec- 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the a: 

. A a 




















Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view 
Maas. 


press 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorohester, 
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GLIMPSES, 


A star, in its own appointed place, 
*Mid spangled heavens may gleam and glow; 
Unblest by ever an upturned face 
Of the restless mortals that jostle below,— 
Yet a mariner, out in the tempest and night, 
Thanks God for a glimpse of its guiding 
light! 


A tender song, sung softly and low, 
"Mong many another more tender of grace, 
May be overlooked—it is often so— 

Nor find in the crowd either echo or place— 
Yet one weary heart, when the day is long, 
Less weary may grow in repeating that 

song! 


A soul, striving quietly on alone, 
Intent on the conflict lying before, 
May flash on some life more dark than its own, 
One beam of hope, and be seen no more— 
Yet that darker life may grow more bright 
In cherishing thoughts of a once seen light. 


— +o 


THE ARMENIAN GIRL. 





BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





[From the Armenian of Raphael Patkanian.} 





Have you seen the bright moon rising 
In the heavens? Have you seen 
Ruddy apricots that shimmer 
Through the garden’s foliage green? 


Have you seen the red rose glowing 
Where green leaves about her meet, 
And around her, in a bevy, 

Roses, pinks and iris sweet ? 


Lo, beside Armenia’s maiden 
Dark and dim the bright moon is; 
Apricots and pinks and iris 

Are not worth a single kiss. 


Roses on her cheeks are blooming, 
On her brow a lily fair, 

And of innocence a token 

Is the smile her sweet lips wear. 


From her friend she takes the zither, 
With a blush the heart that wins; 
Touching it with her soft fingers, 
The lekzinka she begins. 


Like a tree her form is slender, 
Swaying with a dreamy grace; 
Now she flies with rapid footsteps, 
Now returns with gliding pace. 


Allthe young men’s hearts are melted 
When the maiden they behold, 
And the old men curse their fortune 
That so early they grew old. 

—New Orleans Times- Democrat. 
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A SERMON IN RHYME, 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend, till he is dead? 





If you hear a song that thrills you 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joy you may impart? 


If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow hefore his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of ‘‘two or three’’ in prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 

Stop them, and by kindly sharing 
Own your kinship with the skies. 

Why should any one be glad 

When a brother’s heart is sad? 


If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. "Lis the wise man’s saying— 
‘For both grief and joy a place.’” 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veils the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go; 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver. 
He will make each seed to grow. 

8o, until its happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


+e 


DOCTOR BARTON'S PATIENT. 

‘‘And you don’t even know her name!” 
said Mrs. Renwick. ‘‘My dear Kenneth, 
there never was anything so ridiculous.” 

The captain of artillery shifted his feet 
to a more comfortable position on the 
sofa. 

“Of course I know her name,” said he; 
‘sand a very pretty oneit is. Perry—Miss 
Perry.” 

‘*But who is it you are talking about?” 
said pretty Joyce, who had been prepar- 
ing a mustard paste for her brother’s 
chest. 

Captain Renwick answered promptly. 
“My sweetheart!” 

‘Kenneth, don’t be ridiculous!” said 
his mother, somewhat tartly. 

“The sweetest, prettiest blossom in all 
the Adirondack wilderness!” pursued 
Kenneth, ‘‘The fairest of—Catnip tea! I 
declare, Joyce, I won’t drink it. What do 
you take me for?” 

‘It’s the best thing in the world for a 
cold on the chest,” said Mrs. Renwick. 





“Oh, if you had only kept away from 
that camping party!” 

‘*T mistook her for the boatman’s daugh- 
ter the first time,” said Captain Renwick. 
**She—”’ 

‘Kenneth, don’t talk — please don’t 
talk!” urged his mother. ‘It’s the worst 
thing you could possibly do, with your 
lungs all congested, and—-” 

“But I must talk!” said the captain. 
‘*Consider, mother, Joyce hasn’t heard a 
word about it. She only came last night- 
Fancy, Joyce, my being fool enough to 
mistake her for a boatman’s daughter!” 

‘*Why, aren’t Doatmen’s daughters as 
nice and ladylike as any one?” said Joyce, 
readjusting her apron ribbons. 

“Oh, but this boatman livesia a perpet- 
ual state of shirt-sleeves!”’ said Renwick ; 
‘‘and he is a living fountain of tobacco 
juice, and talks abominable grammar 
through his nose. And his wife is a low 
class of Meg Merrilies, who takes too 
much bad whiskey whenever she has the 
opportunity. How I ever made such a 
blunder I can’t imagive. But Jenkins 
sent me up to the Lake head to hire a 
boat, and when I saw her sitting there 
among the water-lilies, I jumped at once 
to the conclusion that this was the boat 
to hire. ‘My good girl,’ says I—fancy my 
idiocy !—‘if you will just row me up to 
Needle Point, and call for me again in the 
evening, I'l) give you a dollar.’ ”’ 

‘* And she?” said Joyce. 

‘*Rowed me up, of course. I wish you 
could have seen the way in which she 
handled the oars. But it was Dolph, the 
tobacco-soaked old boatman, who called 
for me at sunset. ‘Why didn’t you send 
your daughter?’ says I. ‘It wasn’t my 
darter,’ says he; ‘it was Miss Perry.’ 
Well, then, I met her at the picnic. We 
talked together half the evening. She is 
as beautiful as she is graceful, and as in- 
telligent as she is beautiful.” 

‘*Did you apologize?”’ asked Joyce. 

‘*Of course I apologized,” said Captain 
Kenneth. ‘And we had a good laugh 
over it. She had been after water-lilies, 
she said. She paints ’em in water colors. 
I am to have ove when they are finished. 
Joyce, you must know her. She is a 
beauty. And she dances like a sylph, 
and sings like Patti, and—”’ 

‘*Nonsense!”’ said Joyce. ‘‘A farmer’s 
daughter, seen through the big end of the 
opera glass! You were always a victim 
to delusions, Kenneth.” 

‘*My dear Joyce, I assure you—”’ 

“Children, children!” remonstrated Mrs. 
Renwick, piteously, ‘‘do havea little com- 
mon sense. Kenneth, you know you 
ought not to talk. Joyce, don’t you hear 
how hoarse your brother is? If pneu- 
monia should set in after this exposure—”’ 

Captain Renwick made an expressive 
grimace. Joyce looked a little apprehen- 
sive. 

**Mamma,” said she, ‘you always were 
a pessimist. It’s only a cold that ails 
Kenneth.” 

‘But it is settling on his lungs, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Renwick, plaintively. 
‘‘And out here in the wilderness there 
isn’t even a drug store short of fifteen 
miles. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! why did I 
ever allow myself to be persuaded to come 
to the Adirondacks?” 

“The scenery, mamma!” said Joyce, 
soothingly. 

‘*But one can’t eat and drink scenery. 
And this woman knows absolutely noth- 
ing about omelettes and French coffee, 
and she never broiled a beefsteak in her 
life until I showed her how. As for her 
soups, they are simply uneatable. And 
the beds are as hard as the nether mill- 
stone, and the mosquitoes are unendur- 
able !”’ 

‘All these are trivial annoyances,”’ said 
Captain Kenwick, skilfully contriving to 
tip over the catnip-tea. ‘‘To me, the 
Adirondacks are the garden of the world! 
I shall never be willing to go anywhere 
else in the summer. And she says it is 
even finer here in winter, with the trifling 
exception of a little solitude.” 

‘*Kenneth,” cried his mother, in agon- 
ized accents, ‘‘you must not talk!” 

‘*‘My dearest mother, [ am all right if 
you only won’t fret!” declared the prodi- 
gal son. 

But Captain Renwick’s eyes were un- 
naturally bright, the hot flush of fever 
burned on his cheek, and his breathing 
was alternately hurried and laborious. 

It was undoubtedly the fact that he had 
taken a severe cold during the camping- 
out expedition from which he had just 
returned, and that this cold had been 
proof, so far, at least, against all the 
remedies Mrs. Renwick had used. 

‘Ob, dear! oh, dear!” sighed the mother. 
‘“‘Why doesn’t the doctor come? Joyce, 
look out of the window! See if there are 
any signs of him.” 

‘“*The doctor?” ejaculated Captain Ren- 
wick, raising himself on one elbow among 
his pillows. ‘‘You don’t say you have 
sent for a doctor?” 

‘*Why, of course I bave!” said Mrs. 
Renwick—‘‘for Doctor Barton, from 
Nylesburg.” 

‘A gnuff-taking oJd flend, who will dose 
me with calomel, and experiment on me 





with every one of the hundred-year-old 
drugs in his saddle-bags!” cried the cap- 
tain. ‘I won’t see him!’’ 

**Dear Kenneth?’ pleaded Joyce. 

‘*My son!” sobbed Mrs. Renwick. 

‘*No!” ejaculated Kenneth. ‘I'll be 
hanged if I do! I despise doctors, any- 
way! And what sort of a medical man 
do you imagine would perch himself up 
here on the boughs of these everlasting 
pines?” 

“Kenneth, you must see him!” said 
Mrs. Renwick. 

‘*Mother, I won’t,” stoutly declared the 
rebel. 

‘*But what will he think?” 

‘*What he pleases. It will matter little 
to you or me what he thinks,” said Ken- 
neth. ‘All I know is that he shan’t cross 





this threshold. Give him his fee and tell 
him to go!” 

Mrs. Renwick and Joyce looked despair- 
ingly at each other. Undoubtedly the | 
captain was master of the situation. If | 
he chose to set the doctor and his galli- | 
pots at defiance, what was to be don:? | 

At that moment, however, there was a 
slight rustle down stairs. 

‘“*The doctor has come!” cried Joyce, 
excitedly, ‘‘with such a pretty little horse 
and phaeton. Oh, Ken, [’m sure he isn’t 
old, and he doesn’t take snuff. Oh, I’m so 
sorry I didn’t catch a glimpse of him.” 

‘*He has come, has he?” said the cap- 
tain. ‘Then tell him to go about his 
business.”’ 

Mrs. Ogden, the fat landlady, put in 
her head at this juncture. 

**Please mem, the doctor,” said she. 

**Tell him—” hoarsely shouted Kenneth, 
flinging the pillows right and left. 

But before he could complete his sen- 
tence the door opened and a tail young 
lady, in a blue cloth ulster and a pretty 
plumed bat, came in, with a flat morocco 
case in her hand. 

‘*‘Miss Perry!’ he exclaimed, staring at 
her from the sofa, with a face suddenly 
lighted into new brightness and enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘How kind of you to remember 
me! You are acquainted with my mother, 
are you not? Joyce, this is Miss Perry.’ 

The tall young lady looked composedly 
around her. 

‘*‘T am sorry to hear of your illness, Cap- 
tain Renwick,” said she. ‘*We must see 
what we can do for you.” 

‘*But,” added Kenneth, stretching his 
neck to get a look at the door, which 
was still slightly ajar, ‘‘where is the 
doctor? They told me he was coming 
up.” 

The beautiful lady sat down and gently 
took Kenneth Renwick’s wrist in her deli- 
cate fingers. 

‘fT am the doctor,” said she. ‘‘Have 
the goodness to remain quite still for a 
few moments while I ascertain the pulse 
and temperature.” 

Captain Renwick was struck dumb. An 
electric thrill seemed to dart through 
every pulse and vein. But Joyce’s eyes 
sparéled, and the dimples came out around 
her mouth. 

**You!” she cried. ‘‘A doctor?’’ 

Doctor Barton nodded, still intent on 
the enameled face of her watch. 

‘*Pernella Barton. They call me Perry 
forshort. Captain Renwick always called 
me Miss Perry. I don’t believe he knew 
I had any other name.” 

‘*And you are really a doctor!’ said 
Joyce. “Oh, Kenneth, how fortunate! ” 

Doctor Barton examined her patient’s 
tongue, listened at his lungs and made 
some abstruse hieroglyphics in her note- 
book. Then she measured out some gray 
powders in infinitesnimal papers, and left 
her directions in the most business-like 
way in the world. 

‘*] shall look in again this evening,”’ she 
said. ‘It seems to be nothing more than 
asevere cold. But Ido not intend that it 
shall gain any headway.” 

‘*[ put myself entirely in your charge,” 
said Captain Renwick, with a contented 
air. ‘‘I’m perfectly certain that I shall 
get well.” 

“IT thought you were going to send the 
doctor about his business,’ maliciously 
whispered Joyce. 

‘But I didn’t know what sort of a 
doctor it was,” retorted the captain. 

Pneumonia did not set in after all. 
Doctor Barton proved a true prophet, and 
soon dispelled the heavy cold. But Gap- 
tain Renwick had yet another ailment— 
in the region of the heart. 

‘*Mother,” he said, coaxingly, ‘‘wasn’t 
Iright? Aint she lovely?” 

“The sweetest girl I ever saw,” Mrs. 
Renwick warmly answered; ‘‘and the 
most talented.” 

‘‘And if, mother—” 

‘**You will be the most fortunate man in 
the world,” said Mrs. Renwick. 

Captain Renwick made the best use of 
his time, and although Dr. Barton’s sum- 
mer vacation was over, she lingered at 
picnics, and in the pearly shadow of 
water-lilies, he still continued to make 
many appointments for seeing her; and 
when he returned to the Hundred-and- 
Forty-seventh Artillery, he was an en- 
gaged map. 

‘‘And after the first of November,” he 








15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


in New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 


only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. 


The fever, night-sweats, or chills 


topved ina week. The cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate 
nd if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 

I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years. 
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We offer WOMAN’s JOURNAL subscribers a 
first-class binder to keep the weekly issues in 
a bound-book form. Many subscribers have 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
bers of THE WOMAN's JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every COpy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
binder is 50 cents, but 


It is in 


The regular price of this 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 


they will comply with the following conditions: 

First—To any old subscriber who sends us one new subscription with 
$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 

In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 


WOMANS JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. J. M #. writes: I thank God for Tekology; 
by following it I cured myself of local troubles of the 
worst kind, and Dyspepsiaof seven years’ standing.” 











An »gent writes : I never thought I would like to be 
&@ book agent, until I reat Tokol y 
as if it would be real missionary work.” a eee 


TOKOLOGY 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Axice B. Stockuam, M. D., in practice ove 
twenty-five years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 





says, ‘‘Doctor Barton will be my family Dale of Harlan rose to speak, but the 


physician for life.”— Saturday Night. 
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OUR POLITICAL SUPERIORS, 


The political superiors of women have 
again Jeen demonstrating their superi- 
ority. So long as every small difference 
of opinion in a society uf women is pub- 
lished broadcast as an argument against 
the fitness of women to vote, we must 
continue to call attention to these eccen- 
tricities of experienced statesmen. This 
time the disturbance was in the Nebraska 
Senate, and the subject which excited 
“the legal male mind” to the point of 
pulling whiskers was the proposition to 
allows a levy of 25 mills instead of 15 for 
school purposes, in cases where the county 
school superintendent certified that it was 
necessary. The Nebraska State Journal 
tells the story as follows: 


A personal encounter between Senator 
Stewart of Dawes, and Sergeant-at-Arms 
Stewart at 5 o’clock Thursday on the floor 
of the Senate, almost precipitated a gen- 
eral hand-to-hand conflict between politi- 
cal friends of the Senator and others. No 
blood was shed, and nothing more than a 
resolution of censure, conditioned on an 
apology from the Senator, followed the 
— affair. 

The trouble grew out of a discussion 
over Senate file No. 222, introduced and 
championed by Noyes, the elder Senator 
from Douglas. Stewart made a bitter 
fight on the bill, using harsh language 
and becoming overbearing in his manner 
toward Senator Noyes. The latter is a 
dignified gentleman of the old school, 
courteous and modest to an extreme, while 
the Senator from Dawes is gruff, blunt 
and often overbearing in debate. 


HOW IT STARTED. 

The particular section which Stewart 
combatted limits the levy of school dis- 
tricts having an assessed valuation of 
over $5,000 to 15 mills, but permits a levy 
of 25 mills when the county superintend- 
ent, on petition, certifies that there is need 
of that amount for schoo] purposes. 
Stewart grew warm in his opposition, 
declaring the bill set up the county super- 
intendent asa czar in matters of taxation. 


INNOCENT POINT Of ORDER. 

When Stewart was in the midst of the 
most earnest and noisy speech that has 
been delivered during this session, Noyes 
rose to a point of order. Tefft of Cass, 
who was in the chair, recognized Noyes 
for the purpose of listening to the point 
of order. 

Stewart did not take his seat, but yelled 
the louder, and the chairman beat the desk 
vigorously, drowning all other noises. 
Noyes waited a moment, but took his 
seat, while the deafening gavel continued 
to beat time to the motion of Stewart's 
lips, no sound being heard but the blows 
of the mallet. Failing to bring Stewart 
to order, the chairman ceased for a mo- 
ment. 

STEWART DEFIANT. 

In that moment Stewart shouted: ‘I 
don’t care anything about your point of 
order.”’ 

Then the gavel again drowned all noise, 
while Stewart continued to speak at the 
top of his voice, his face betokening a 
furious rage. 





chair did not recognize him. 

During the din, Sergeant at-Arms Stew- 
art marched to Senator Stewart’s desk 
and told him to be seated. Everyone arose 
to see the result. 

“Go away from here!” exclaimed Sen- 
ator Stewart. 


THE GRITTY SERGEANT. 

The sergeant is small of stature, but 
he did not go. On the contrary, he took 
the Senator by the arm and pushed him 
toward the chair. A struggle ensued, 
amidst great excitement. The two 
clinched, and an instant later the ser- 
geant’s hand was grasping the Senator’s 
good handful of chin whiskers. They 
swayed from side to side, a chair was 
overturned. 


HELD BY HIS WHISKERS. 

Senators and employees surrounded the 
two. Members were running hither and 
thither, employes did the same, and all 
sorts of queer antics were performed, yet 
none seemed inclined to ley on hands. 
Through it all the sergeant and the Sen- 
ator were locked in each other’s embrace, 
most of the time at arm’s length, standing 
erect, the former’s hand still hanging on 
like grim death to those faded whiskers. 

The Senator, who is stout and muscular, 
made a motion as if to strike his opponent 
in the face. ‘*Don’t do that, or you will 
get hurt,” said the sergeant, in a steady 
tone. 

DALE DASHED IN. 

‘‘Let that man alone,” yelled Dale of 
Harlan, as he dashed madly upon the 
sergeant and attempted to pull him away. 

Hitchcock of Johnson and Sloan of 
Fillmore threw Dale back with great 
force, and he took his seat, where he re- 
mained, his face white and his hair 
dishevelled. 

Things began to look interesting as 
others flew to the scene. When there 
was a show of interference, Sloan shouted : 


The Magic Touch 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


You smile at the idea. But 
if you are a sufferer from 











Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 


doubt exclaim, 


“That Just Hits It!’’ 


‘“*That soothing effect is a magic 


touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 


entire system. Remember 


Hood’s 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
hilious ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestioD 


Sarsa- 
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«*Let the sergeant care for his man. 
them alone!” 
COULD LICK ANY MAN. 

Jeffres of Greeley bolted into the 
arena, and might have taken a prominent 
part, had McKeeby, of Webster, and Sloan 
not grasped him and held him firmly. 

“TI can lick any man in the house,” 
hissed the big gentleman from Greeley, 
as he squirmed helplessly in the hands of 
the larger gentleman from Webster, 

WATSON’S GENTLE TOUCH. 

Watson of Otoe pushed into the ring, 
tapped Senator Stewart on the shoulder, 
and in quiet tones told him he must obey | 
the sergeant. 

TEFFT BRINGS PEACE. 

By this time Tefft arrived from the 
chair and sought to bring peace. 
admonished all to cease, took hold of the 
sergeant’s hand that was still clinging to 
the whiskers, removed it, and then the 
disgraceful scene ended. 

Senator Stewart quietly walked to his 
seat, where he remained standing, smil- 
ing and flushed. The sergeant returned 
to his post. 

Lieutenant:Governor Moore, who had 
taken charge of the Senate during the 
row, rapped for order. ‘ Order being re- 
stored,” said Lieutenant-Governor Moore, 
“*T turn the Senate over again to the com- 
mittee of the whole.” 

NOYES SPEAKS. 

Chairman Tefft took the broken and 
dilapidated gavel. Noyes said: 

‘*] will not make my point of order 
now, because I see it has caused an un- 
expected occurrence. If I have been the 
cause of it, [am sorry. I did not intend 


Let 


any disrespect to the Senator from 
Dawes.” 
“The chair,” said Tefft, ‘presumes 


that all know when a point of order is 
raised the one occupyiog the floor must 
be seated. The chair thinks he was right 
in this matter, although he deplores the 
event.” 

A Nebraska lady writes: 

If two Irish women in some back alley, 
who had been overworked and underfed, 
with flagging energies braced up with 
legalized whiskey, had seen fit to defend 
their rights or redress their wrongs by 
pulling hair, how quickly, ‘‘just like 
women to pull hair,” would have been 
spread out in printer’s ink, far and near, 
thus implicatiag all women. I am dis- 
posed to think that pulling beard is no 
more dignified than pulling hair, Senators 
notwithstanding.” 

The Nebraska State Journal keeps a poet, 
who contributes to the issue of the same 
date a column and a half of lively though 
occasionally profane verse, commenting 
upon current events. Of the scene in the 
Senate, the bard of the State Journal 
sings: 

“I was sorry when Stewart refused to subside, 

And with madness continued to bray 
In the face of the man who was called to preside 

With his voice twenty notes above A. 

There was mighty confusion and fury and fuss 

And a fearful blood-letting because 
The gavel had lost its control of the cuss 

Sent here as the statesman from Dawes. 


“Now, Stewart's a man of belligerent mind 
And he’s nobody’s fool in debate; 

He stands at the front and is never behind 
In the great work of saving the State. 

Iam sorry the circumstance happened at all 
And it frets me to think of the day; 

I can see the pale officer, hear Stewart baw! 
As his beard was torn out in the fray. 


“(O, those statesmanlike whiskers that flew in the 
breeze, 

And the smoke on each Senator's breath! 

I tell you, kind friends, itis such things as these 

That cause me this yearning for death. 

I care not to live, in my view of the case, 

When men who are sent to make laws 
Will sit still and see whiskers torn from the face 

Of my old friend, Stewart of Dawes.’”’ 

Curiously enough, the bit of doggerel 
which comes next in the poetry column, 
and is presumably written by the same 
author, is a skit at woman suffrage, and 
begins, 

‘<If we'd a woman Mayor here.” 

In the different cities of Kansas where 
women have filled the mayor’s chair, no 
such scene has ever taken place at a meet- 
ing of the city council as has just occurred 
in the Nebraska Senate. But the poet has 
more rhyme than reason. A. S. B. 


Sy 


A NEW ALLY. 


The Boston Daily Standard, the new 
daily paper, is a pronounced advocate of 
woman suffrage. Its position is stated in 
the following leading editorial : 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Not female suffrage, but suffrage with- 
out respect to sex. Not unlimited suf- 
frage, but suffrage without unjust limita- 
tions. Not property suffrage, but capacity 
suffrage. Society as an organism submits 
certain questions to some of its members, 
that it may have the determination of the 
sincerest good will and wisest thought at 
its command. It does not ask the opinion 
of all, since that might defeat its essen- 
tial purpose—the securing of good gov- 
ernment. It sets a limit of age, since 
experience is necessary to sound judg- 
Ment. It rules out idiots! because they lack 
capacity, and criminals because they lack 
g00d intention. It requires a term of pro- 
bation for foreigners, that they may have 
time to be off with the old love before they 
are on with the new. The wisdom or fool- 
ishness of action taken as a result of vot- 
ing will be determined by the wisdom or 
foolishness of those who exercise the right 
of suffrage. Therefore, the right to vote 
should be limited in the number posses- 
sing it, that it may be increased in its 
power to produce beneficent results. 





In all this we find no place for discrimi- 
nation because of sex, for experience and 
inexperience, wisdom and folly, honesty 
and dishonesty, loyalty and disloyalty, 
are sexless. Society defeats its own pur- 
pose when it refuses to make use of any 
force which would aid in securing a wise 
solution of the many problems arising out 
of the complex relations of modern civiliz- 
ation. Women have educated and trained 
the men who now consider them unworthy 


| to share the duties and privileges of pub- 


| 


lic life. Reared in the same homes, edu- 
cated in the same schools, under the in- 
fluence of the same environment, the right 


|to ballot should be determined by the 


He | Same test fitness. 


| frage clans gathered for 





If any difference exists, 
the advantage is with woman, whose 
clearer ethical sense more frequently finds 
a straight road to the truth. Much of the 
opposition to the inclusion of women in 
our list of voters arises from the fear that 
their love of righteousness may putin peril 
the schemes of selfish politicians. Society 
needs the help of its best citizens, and 
when it fairly makes up its mind to that 
effect the moss-backs of our Senate will 
be sent to the rear, and men put in their 
places whose faces are turned toward the 
coming day when intelligence and hon- 
esty, and not the sway of the demagogue, 
shall determine the issues in civic and 
political life. 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


On Tuesday, April 9, a delegation of 
Illinois women left Chicago for Spring- 
field to labor with legislators in behalf of 
the Township suffrage bill. Women from 
other parts of the State swelled the crowd, 
making a goodly number. The hearing 
before the House committee on Elections 
took place on Wednesday morning, the re- 
sult being very discouraging to the women. 
It certainly is humiliating to any self- 
respecting woman to be compelled to 
plead so hard for but a small part of what 
is justly her due. 

All manner of objections were urged, 
which to the women did not seem worth 
considering. One thing which has ap- 
parently lost votes for the bill is the 
action of the Republican women, who 
advocated making the municipal suffrage 
bill a strictly party measure. Some day 
women will learn the wisdom of remain- 
ing unclassed with politicians until the 
ballot is won. 

Many of the women were sickened by 
the silly objections raised. One little 
weazened man squeaked out in a shrill 
falsetto voice, “If women get the ballot 
they won't marry.” ‘I would not blame 
them for not marrying such a specimen 
as you are,” retorted the exasperated 
woman, as she glowered down on the 
dwarf. Some of the petitioners were 
amazed to meet the illiterate and uncouth 
politicians who misrepresent some dis- 
tricts and make laws for intelligent and 
refined women. On Thursday the suf- 
business at 
Decatur, though the real opening of the 
annual meeting took place at the recep- 
tion on Wednesday evening at the 
Woman’s Club building. Addresses of 
welcome were made by Mrs. Eugenia M. 
Bacon, ex-President of the Women’s 
Club; Mrs. F. C. Foulke, President Equal 
Suffrage Association; Mrs. S. Harwood, 
President Women’s Relief Corps; Rev. 
R. G. Hobbs of the Ministers’ Association. 
Responses were given by Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley of Chicago, who spoke of 
the benefits of club life for women; M. B. 
Castle of Sandwich, President of the 
executive committee of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association; Mrs. Emma Smith 
Devoe of Harvey, on behalf of the 
Women’s Relief Corps. 

After the organization on Thursday, re- 
ports were received from district presi- 
dents and local societies. Seventeen of 
the twenty-two districts are well organ- 
ized. Dr. Rachel Packson, formerly mayor 
of Kiowa, Kansas, made an interesting 
address in the afternoon, giving her ex- 
perience while in office. She determined 
to enforce the laws and preserve order 
and did so, though the place was on the 
border and had a large population of cow- 
boys and disorderly characters. Her life 
was repeatedly threatened, but she served 
out her term and filled the treasury. 

‘*How Illinois Women voted” was a sym- 
posium. Mrs. E. V. Eddy of Kewanee 
said that women in her town broke up 
the ring which had formerly run school 
matters there. Mrs. Adelaide M. Swain of 
Odin said that a school officer in that 
place must be endorsed by the Woman’s 
Club to secure election. Mrs. Mary E. 
Metzgar, of Moline, told what the ballot 
had done for Colorado women. Mrs. 
Celia Parker Woolley and Mrs. Marian 
Foster Washburn addressed the evening 
meeting. 

‘General Progress in Suffrage Work” 
was an interesting theme on Friday,and the 
suffrage flag with the two stars for 
Wyoming and Colorado was unfurled, 
forming a good object lesson. Portraits 
of Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton beamed upon the 
audience. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 


! 





President, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
Chicago; First Vice-Presidert, Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley. Geneva; Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. Frank Hubbard, Chicago; 
Secretary, Prof. Rena Michaels Atchi- 
son, Morgan Park; Treasurer, Mrs. L. F. 
Long, Barry; Executive committee, M. 
B. Castle, Sandwich; Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, Chicago ; Mrs. Mary 
E. Metzgar, Moline; Mrs. E. V. Eddy, 
Kewanee; Dr. M. Porter, Fairmount; 
Mrs. Agnes Willey, Aurora; Mrs. W. P. 
Kuhn, Champaign; Advisory committee, 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Chicago; M. F. 
Tuley, Chicago; Mrs. W. R. Jewell, Dan- 
ville; Mrs. Elmira Springer, Chicago; 
Mrs. Mary L. Haworth Decatur; Mrs. 
Clara L. Peters, Watseka; Legislative 


Superintendent, Miss Celia Hedenberg, 
{ 


Chicago. 


The closing session was held in the | 


Congregational Church, the speakers be- 
ing Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe of Harvey; 
Prof. Rena Michaels Atchison of Morgan 
Park, Mrs. Frank A. Hubbard of Chicago, 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch of Chi 
cago and Dr. Rachel A. Packson, ex- 
Mayor of Kiowa, Kansas. 

All the sessions were well attended and 
the ladies of Decatur were exceedingly 
kind in extending hospitality to visiting 
delegates. 

CAROLINE A. HULING. 
—_————_+oe—___— 


WOMAN MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


Frauen-bewegung, a jourral in the inter- 
est of women, Berlin, Germany. The 
fifth number has just been received by 
me. It is edited by two women—Fraulein 
Minna Cauer and Frau Lily von Gizycki, 
and is the organ of various women’s 
unions of Germany and Switzerland. 

Frau Gizycki was the wife of Prof. 
Gizycki, whose untimely death in Berlin 
last winter is lamented as a loss to the 
scientific world. 

In outward appearance and typographi- 
cal quality, this paper excels any Ger- 
man journal in the woman’s interest which 
we have seen. It is ably edited, giving 
proof of extensive reading, as there are 
short items showing the progress being 
made by women in all parts of Germany, 
in Belgium, Russia, Swede, Scotland and 
Japan. Notices are also given of valuable 
contributions by women to magazines of 
high character, statistics of the women 
studying in colleges, of the women practis- 
ing medicine, and of the women students 
of jurisprudence in countries where law 
schools are also open to women. The 
leading article is by Frau Gizycki, a wo- 


man of culture, liberal thought and fine | 


power of expression. In this article she 
gives a vivid picture of the almost in- 
superable obstacles to the advance of the 
woman’s cause on account of the class 
distinctions existing in European mon- 
archies, which can be fully comprehended 
only by those who live among them. She 
Says: 

The woman agitation in Germany is 
divided into two camps; on the one side 
stand in close ranks the workingwomen 
having a full realization of rank distinc- 
tions; on the other, stand in separate lit- 
tle groups the burgher women; on the 
one side thousands of women fight shoulder 
to shoulder with their male comrades for 
equal rights; on the other side hundreds 
of women having the support of a few 
men contend often against the mass of 
the men for equal education. 

The working women’s organ is also a 
new paper, Lquality, and commenced in its 
first issue a violent attack upon the 
Frauen-bewegung, the organ of the burgher 
women. The former has the support of 
the powerful party, the ‘Social Demo- 
cratic;’’ this party is making one of its 
aims the liberation of the working women. 
Eguality says: 

The struggle is first of all for the full 
human recognition of the working women. 
There is no woman’s reform, but a social- 
istic labor movement. It is directed not 
against the privileges of the male sex, but 
rather against the power of the capital- 
istic class. 


The workingwomen feel that the higher 
classes assume a condescending air tow- 
ards them, consequently their organ speaks 
often sharply and bitterly, and condemns 
the burgher women as timid and servile. 

Frau Gizyckiclaims that Equality would 
accomplish more for the good of women 
if its columns were less polemic, and 
gave more information regarding the ac- 
tual advance made in the woman’s reform. 
She says: 


Social Democracy has made the cause 
of the women its own; that, however, is 
no proof that Social Democracy is the 
cause of mankind; but only that no other 
party in Germany was far-seeing and just 
enough to make the woman’s cause theirs. 
But to whatever party we belong the 
motive of our action should not be the 
greatest possible good of one society, on® 
class or one sex, but the greatest possible 
good of all. Social Democracy declares 
this to be its aim, but I doubt that man- 
kind will be led nearer to this goal, when 
the advance parties turn around and at- 
tack those who do not walk exactly in 
their footsteps; and above all I doubt that 
the example thus set is a beneficent one. 
Frau Tetkin (editor of Zquality), as the 
most prominent leader of the Social Dem- 
ocratic women, has taken a great responsi- 
bility upon herself. Through her paper 
she could work in a bigh degree towards 
the education of the thousands of her 
readers by a calm, business-like, just 
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tone, accustoming her readers to the ever 

diminishing virtues in political life, 

namely, calmness, principle and justice. 
J. A Pe 








A COMPLICATION OF DISEASES. 


‘*T have been a great sufferer for over 
two years with a complication of troubles. 
I have been at death’s door, but I was 
destined to live. I have taken three bot- 
tles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am now 
on my fourth. I weigh ten pounds more 
than I did before taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Oae of my troubles was chronic 
catarrh.” Mrs. Ira A. Scotte, 2 Hubbard 
Terrace, Roxbury, Mass. 


, Hoop's PILxs cure biliousness, indiges- 
tion. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B: 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
* Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Elisa 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


_——@———— 





MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1804 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,'94. A four years’ 














ed course of Lectures, Quizses, remy wo 
inical was offers su superior advan 
Bee, gee ok to the clinics ott spe opubite 
ve CLARA MARSHAL 


aa 
Dean, or 8. 18th St. Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened O Cotapes Ist; yg Meg, 1894. 


com years’ grade Lectures, 
bs 4 aad bay! Clinical Instruct ba. Studen' 
ae on Clinics in almost all the Hos: 
and ino admitted of N. ay A York. For announcements 


and information 4 
EMALY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. b= to5 z eae Daily, Thursday 
xcepte 


CH RONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, Dortoutasty diseases 
women and childre 
The doctor is largely eclectic in i 
thenen h Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice, 
e Doctor’s free ispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6to9 P.M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to ‘girle 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








ractice, also & 











The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Reedes. 18 Songs of A Le order 
-. A - rano, mezzo-soprano, and te’ aluable 
tion for good singers. $1. 50. npostpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new ectioction, of fplen ass lyrics, show! o— 
settin ng and accompan 

4} addition to the highest class of eda 

bums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Dee E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s at A fonate love lyrics, with effective 

















is im 
song 


plano ecpomnpan ents. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
“Robert Franz’s Album of 


Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful sonas, yt 
a German = 1, 1, de pee a 

Each, aper, cents oar 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00, " - 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve ignite songs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 


66 
Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tionsextant. It is notachild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightfal 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 
Send for descriptive ctroular o; nogetites tn vocal 
and instrumental m A 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


458-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Morai Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 


APRIL 16, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

Away back in the early days of woman 
suffrage agitation, when the apostles of 
the cause were few in number, but great 
in power and filled with the enthusiasm 
of a new faith, Rev. Antoinette F. Brown 
preached in South Butler, New York. 
Mrs. Marilla Soule, the present energetic 
president of the Savannah Club, remem- 
bers the inspired utterances of the 
preacher, and the abolition orators who 
spoke from Miss Brown’s pulpit. Her 
conversion dates from that time. Amid 
the engrossing responsibilities of a large 
household and a large farm, Mrs. Soule 
has found time to keep on being a suf- 
fragiet since that earlier day. Last year 
a live club was organized, after a lecture 
given "by Mrs. Knaggs. The Methodist 
Church of Savannah was well filled 
on the evening of the 3d. Mrs. Soule 
presided. Mr. Peck, the pastor, made the 
prayer, and there was singing by the 
choir. Mr. Peck was strongly opposed to 
our movement last year, but now he is 
growing more friendly. He told me that 
he thought a few more meetings would 
complete his conversion. 

The officers of the Savannah Club are: 

President—Mrs. Marilla Soule. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Henrietta Wood. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Matilda 
Lockwood. 

On the 10th I stoppedin Albany. Mrs. 
Almy had on that very day appeared be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
The hearing was granted at the request of 
the ‘‘antis,’ who were represented by 
Mrs. Scott of New York, and a man 
whose name was not given. Mrs. Scott 
is the wife of Francis M. Scott, whom the 
anti-suffragists employed to speak for 
them last summer before the Constitu- 
tional Convention. She reiterated his 
objections, protesting that the women of 
the State did not want the burden of the 
ballot thrust upon them. Mrs. Almy, 
who spoke for the hundreds of thousands 
who have already declared their desire to 
vote, emphasized the fact that the Legis- 
lature had no power to decide the quee- 
tion, and that submission was all we were 
aeking. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has been in 
Albany for some time. At Mrs. Almy’s 
request, she followed with a few remarks. 

We cannot believe that the anti protest, 
feeble as it was, can bave made much im- 
pression on the committee. The Albany 
opponents did not appear, although Bishop 
Doane had been announced as one of their 
speakers. 

Mrs. Almy expects that the Senate 
Committee will report this week, and that 
the vote will be taken directly after. 

We made a pleasant call upon Mrs. 
Howell. She has recently returned from 
Mt. Morris, much improved in health. “I 
shall be all ready for work again by fall,” 
she said. 

From Albany I went to Poughkeepsie, 
and thence to Newburgh, where I[ was 
the guest of a generous friend to all suf- 
fragists, Miss Taft. Arrangements are 
made for a meeting on my return. 

On Saturday I reached Livingston Sta- 
tion, Staten Island, and the hospitable 
home of our friends in the cause, Mrs. 
Anna Shaw Curtis and Miss Elizabeth 
Burrill Curtis. This is hallowed ground, 
full of memories of the great spirit of 
him who dwelt here and wrought so 
grandly for all humanity. Fortunate is 
it for our cause that the mantle of George 
William Curtis bas fallen on a daughter 
80 well fitted to wear it. 

A large meeting was held this afternoon 
at the home of Mrs. S. H. Gay, called by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gay, Mrs. Anna Shaw 
Curtis, Miss E. B. Bradley, Mrs. Mary 
Otis Willcox, Miss Sarah Mifflin Gay, and 
Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. Miss Curtis 
presided, introducing your correspondent 
as the first speaker. A more responsive 
audience I have never addressed. Al- 
though the one hundred women present 
represented all shades of belief, they 
were, every one of them, deeply inter- 
ested in the discussion of the question. 
Old residents were surprised at the en- 
thusiasm, which is only one more added 
evidence of the great change of senti- 
ment that has taken place within the past 
year in our State. Miss Curtis made an 
admirable speech, and Mrs. Elia A. Boole 
of Prohibition Park, the vice-president of 
the State W. C. T. U., epoke with her 
usual power and persuasiveness. The 
friends of the cause had doubted the 
feasibility of organization at this time. 
It was therefore with some misgiving as 
to my success that I proposed a club, 
after the discussion. The vote in its 
favor was unanimous. All seemed to 
covet the opportunity to study political 
questions and to form an association for 
that purpose. The Kingston plan was 
adopted, admitting as associate members 
those who were not yet ready to subscribe 
to the constitution. The Richmond County 
Political Equality Club, auxiliary to the 
State Association, was reguiarly organ- 
ized, with a few changes in the usual con- 
stitution. Miss Curtis was chosen presi- 
dent pro tem. She appointed a committee 
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SPRINGER 





A LARCE AND CHOICE LOT OF 


NEW FOREIGN CAPES, 


At astonishingly low prices for such goods. 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF 
Ladies’ Coats, Jackets, Outing Suits, 
Costumes, Silk Waists, Laundered Waists, 
Separate Dress Skirts, etc, 
Every article marked in plain figures and HONESTLY WORTH its price. 
Invariably as Low as Can be Found Elsewhere. 


500 WASHINGTON ST,, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


BROTHERS. 





BROTHERS, 
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on nominations, and will soon call the 
members together to choose permanent 
officers. The enthusiasm ran so high that 
the women lingered until long past their 
dinner hour, and it was nearly dusk when 
they flaally dispersed. 

Itis evident that other counties in the 
State will need to look to th ir laurels, 
now that Richmond has come into line. 
It is fit that the seed Mr. Curtis planted 
when he pleaded so eloquently and often 
for ‘Fair Play for Women,” should now 
bear such abundant fruit in the land over 
which his benediction must ever rest. 

HARRIET MAY MILLs. 
West New Brighton, S. I. 


_ +2 ———» 


SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES, 

The Abbeville, S. C., Equal Rights As- 
sociation is now thoroughly organized, 
with the following officers; President, 
Mrs. Hannah Hemphill Coleman; Vice- 
President, RK. R. Hemphill; Secretary, 
Mrs. Rachel Hemphill; Treasurer, Miss 
Margaret Eakin. They have been granted 
the use of a pleasant hall rent free, and 
every new member will contribute some- 
thing in the way of furniture, in order to 
make it as inviting as possible to visitors. 
A member of the club writes: ‘‘We have 
a level-heaged president, who is free from 
prejudice, and has plenty of religion. The 
WomAN’s JOURNAL is splendid.” 

As Mrs. Auerbach of Cambridge, Mass., 
has taken an especial interest in the 
Abbeville Association, the members asked 
her to choose a motto for it. The motto 
of the South Carolina coat of arms was 
suggested: ‘‘While I live, I hope.” Mrs. 
Auerbach answered that hope was not 
certainty, and woman suffrage was cer- 
tain. She proposed the motto, ‘Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” This met with much approval, 
and Mrs. Auerbach expects to send for 
the club room a plush banner bearing the 
name of the association, the date of 
organization, and the motto in gold let- 
ters. 

Among the Scuth Carolina editors who 
have come out for woman suffrage are 
Colonel Bacon of the Edgefield Advertiser, 
General Hemphill of the Abbeville 
Medium, and Hon. J. C. Maxwell, who 
writes to the Greenwood Journal in favor 
of granting a proxy suffrage to women 
possessed of a certain amount of 
property. He says this proxy suffrage 
granted women would ‘‘stop the agitation 
of the subject,” would secure honest 
elections, and produce other desirable re- 
sults. The Keowe Courier pays a high 
tribute to Mrs. A. Viola Neblett, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, and Miss Helen 
Morris Lewis, all of South Carolina, who 
are active in suffrage work in that State. 
The editor says: ‘These ladies have al- 
ready received pleasing evidence of the 
strength of their cause in South Carolina. 
They may rest assured that they will have 
more than fair play.” 

Two new Leagues are in process of 
formation, at Florence and at Pee Dee. 
Mrs. Auerbach has presented each of 
them with 300 leaflets, a copy of the Con- 
stitution, and Mrs. Catt’s ‘‘Directions for 
Officers,”’ and bas persuaded them to send 
for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL as ‘‘absolutely 
necessary to know what is being done.” 

A young South Carolina lady writes of 
the newly formed Ejual Rights Associa- 
tion at Abbeville: ‘‘We have fifteen mem- 
bers. Most of them are married, and they 
bring their babies to the meetings.” Evi- 
dently the Southern woman does not 
mean to neglect her babies even for the 
ballot. 


— +e 


GERMAN FOLK SONGS AT VENDOME. 

Miss Villa Whitney White will give 
‘An Evening of German Folk Songs,” 
at the Hotel Véndome, on Monday even- 
ing next, April 29, in sid of the Talitha 
Cumi Home. The entertainment consists 
of a series of twenty folk songs, from the 
15th century to the present day, arranged 
by Dr. Heinrich Reimann, of Berlin, 


and includes songs by Mozart, Haydn, - 


Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Brahms; and Miss White, who has given 
it with great success in many places, east 
and west, not only renders the songs 
charmingly, but gives a running explana- 
tion and comment which add much to 
their interest. Tickets are for sale at the 


Miles & Thompson’s music store. 





8 
N. Y, STATE REPORT. 


Orders for the New York Campaign 
Report have come from San Francisco, 
Cal.; Austin, Nevada, and Austin, Texas; 
Puyallup, Washington State; Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and Winnepeg, Manitoba. 

Will not others of our friends at a dis- 
tance send us orders? (Single copy, 25 
cts.; 5 copies, $1.) IsAaBEL HOWLAND. 

Sherwood, N. Y. 


—v~ 
> 





TO VERMONT SUFFRAGISTS, 


Miss M. Nettie Chase, A. B., a teacher 
in Green Mountain Seminary, will fill 
appointments for lectures on ‘‘Woman’s 
Enfranchisement,” in Vermont, in June. 
Terms, collection and entertainment. For 
particulars, address the secretary of the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association, 
Miss Laura Moore, Barnet, Vt. 


—+or 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





RoxsBury.—The League held its regular 
monthiy meeting Saturday afternvon at 
the residence of Mrs. Robert F. Ford. 
The Boston Subway was the subject for 
discussion. Some of the members were 
in favor of repealing the act, on account 
of the great outlay of money which would 
come heavily on the poorer class of tax- 
payers. Others objected to the destruc- 
tion of the trees on the Common, and 
some thought that the desired result 
would not be obtained. But several ex- 
pressed the opinion that, like every other 
innovation, there must be opposition, and 
that five years hence it will be conceded 
by all ‘hat it was the best thing that 


Rentals, by Mr. 
Illinois, showing the discouraging effects 
of the system upon the industrious 
poor in that State. It was voted, on 
motion of Mrs. Currier, to supply the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL to the Roxbury branch 
of the Bostor Public Library for one year. 


hostess. s. @ 
CAMBRIDGE.—A debate under the aus- 


White. Col. T. W. Higginson presided, 
and Miss Mary A. J. M’Ictyre and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell presented the suf- 
frage question from their opposite points 
of view. There was a large and inter 
ested audience. The president of the 
League, Mrs. . P. C. Billings, an- 





nounced that another meeting would be 
held soon. 


WINCHESTER.—By invitation of Mrs. 
Freethy, the Woman Suffrage League met 
lin her parlors, April 17. The Woburn 
| League were our guests, sixteen of their 
members being present. A piano solo by 
Miss Weston of Medford was played. 
Minutes of the last meeting were read by 
Mrs. Freethy, in the absence of the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Blood, and accepted. Mrs. 
Rowe was chosen secretary pro tem. 
Mention was made of the bereavement 
that had come to our secretary in the loss 


letter of condolence be sent to her. 


president introduced Mrs. Mary C. Smith 
of Wellesley Hills, who gave an interest- 
ing account of her experience as a mem- 
ber of the school board in Wellesley. She 
was the only woman on a committee of 
fifteen, but was always courteously 
treated by the gentlemen, and acted as 
chairman of one section. By the fact 
that when matters came before town 
meeting about which she had been much 
interested, and for which she had worked 
as a member of the committee, she could 
have no vote, she was led to come out as 
a full suffragist. At the close of her talk 
she read a poem, which she wrote for 
her own League. Discussion followed, 
and a recitation was given by Miss 
Patrick of Somerville. Light refresh- 
ments were served, and a pleasant half- 
hour was spent socially. 
A. A. ROWE, 


Sec. pro tem. 





Véadome, Steinert’s piano rooms, and | 


could have been done for Boston. Dr. 
Zakrzewska read a paper upon Land | 


Charles Sprague, of | 


Cocoa and cakes were served by the | 


pices of the League was held Wednesday | 
evening at the residence of Mrs. Henry | 


of her husband, and it was voted that a | 
Miss | 
Belle Wilson then sang, after which the | 


! THE DRAMA. 
| CASTLE SQUARE.—The last 
'**Rob Roy” at the Castle Square Theatre 
begins Monday night, April 27, so there 
remain but seven more opportunities of 
seeing the delightful Scotch comic opera 
| (six nights and one matinee, Saturday). 
| The pibroch is a novelty. In ‘*Rob Roy” 
| Reginald de Koven gives the romance of 
Scotch history. The tartan plaid and 
claymore are in the dress of de Koven and 
Smith. Manager Whitney has provided 
a company that cannot be duplicated 
among comic opera artists. 


——— 


| CASTLE SQUARE SUMMER SEAsSON.— 
The Castle Square summer opera opens 
Monday night, May 6, with Millocker’s 
charming opera, ‘‘The Beggar Student.” 
|The management bas planned for this 
summer the moat satisfactory attempt 
ever made in Boston. It will produce 
twenty operas. A charge of bill will be 
made each Monday evening. For these 
changes, varied and numerous, an elabo- 
rale scenic production, costuming and 
casts will be provided. The Castle Square 
Opera Company is adequate. Never was a 
| chorus of young ladies so fresh in voice 
|}and so charming in face and figure gath- 
ered together. The company has been in 
daily rehearsal two weeks. A _ feature 
| will be the cool temperature of the audi- 
| torium, and the transformation of the 
| house with its palms and evergreens in 
| the midst of which will be served cooling 
| beverages. 


| —— 


| Hawat’s BURNING VOLCANO — The 
| fcenes from Hawaii, including the famed 
Kilauea Volcano, which attracted so much 
| attention on the Midway Plaisance at the 
| World's Fair, will be exhibited in the 
| Casino Building, 541 Tremont Street, be- 
| ginniog April 30. The crater is nine 
| miles around and 1,000 feet deep. This 
Kilauea first reared its head above the 
blue waters of the Pacific, and is one of 
| the great world builders which has raised 
| continents from the bottom of the sea. 
| The cost has been borne by Honolulu cap- 
| italists, with a capital stock of $82,000. 
| A native quartet of Hawaiian singers wiil 
| sing their sweet melodies from the burn- 
| ing lake of the Goddess Pele Luka, a 
| native Hawaiian woman, will take tickets 
| at the door. 
| 





No more beautiful designs in parlor, 


| church and lodge furniture can be seen 
| anywhere in this country than at S. C. 
| Small & Co.’s, 90 Canai Street, Boston. In 
| referring to the furniture made by this 
house, we are reminded of the vast im- 
| provements that have been made in the 
| prosnetion of fine furniture during the 
| past few years, which are the result of 
| the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
| and sub-divisions of the work into various 
| branches of manufacture. The greatest 
|care is taken in the production of the 
| goods made by S. C. Small & Co. While 
| being of a very attractive design and 
| finish, they combine those qualities of 
| Strength and durability which make them 
popular with customers. The products 
| comprise a large variety of styles and 
| designs, all of which are original with the 
house and can only be procured from 
| them. I[n all respects the firm of S. C. 
| Small & Co. occupy a leading position in 
the market, and are conspicuous for their 
| enterprise, liberality and fair dealing. At 
present they are closing out the entire 
| Stock of the Jate Harrison Beard & Co., 
| well known as makers of the finest and 
| Most artistic furniture in the world. The 
| stock consists of red and white (Prima 
Vera) chamber suits — dressing cases, 
chiffoniers, double and twin beds, oak and 
mahogany sideboards, dining tables and 
| library tables, with a variety of beautiful 
odd pieces of furniture. These goods 
| will be sold at a great sacrifice and buyers 
| Should call early to make their selection. 
|S. C. Small & Co. also carry a large line 


| of invalid rolling chairs for sale and to 
| rent. Take the elevator at 90 Canal Street, 
| and in less than ten seconds you will be 
ushered into one of the most spacious and 
well lighted warerooms in Boston. 





Housekeepers Should See the New 


FIBER CARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer, 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 
For All the Year Round. 








Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease, 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex St. (cor.Chauncy),Boston, Mass, 


LADIES 


Can now have their old hats cleansed or 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp 
Temple Place (one short flight). 






















-BbE>1+0ON EARTH , 
NICKERSON PATENT got SHEARS, 
_& SCISSOW RS. 


THis OUT MAILTO US WITR 
$400 & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@ ONE FULL NICKLED 








> GINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.c=—————_ 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenPortiows 
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___. [FURNISHING GOODS 


FOR MEN. 


Fine Shirts, white and fancy, 
Neck wear, Underwear, 
Collars, Gloves, ete, 





Roman Collars and Rabbies for 
the Catholic Clergy. 


FOR BOYS. 


Shirts, Shirt Waists and 
Blouses, Collars, Underwear, 
Neckwear, etc. 





All fine goods. néw styles, and 
marked at fair prices. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 
400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

















N. %. Women’s Club.— Monday, April 29, 
3.30 P M. In charge of the Class Committee. 
blag EMERGENCY LIFT you want, of course, 
to take to the country or seashore, A rupply 
will protect your carpets, puinted or polished floors, 
For sample address ox 665, Middlevoro, Mass, 
OR THE MAY FLITTING, A young man 
who is an experienced packer, would : ¢ glad to 
help families moving to the country, Best of refer. 
ences for honesty aad diligence. Price twenty-tive 
cents perhour, Address by postal card, H., 16 Wal. 
tham atreet, Boston, 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «s: 
the 
Women’s Educational anu Lodustrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 


through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com 
mittee, 204 Boylston Street, Boston. 








An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generally use- 


ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages. 


Address MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 
Mass. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good refercnzes, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 





PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., Woman’s JouRNAL Office 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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‘SCaVMY, 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department. ; 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


C.H.Simonds & Co , Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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